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..And they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
And their spears into pruning-books... Nation shall not 
lift up sword against Nation, Neither shall they learn 
War any more. 


Isaiah, II, iv 


A STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


It is the desire of the sponsors and editors 
of NEW OUTLOOK that this publication 
serve as a medium for the clarification of 
problems concerning peace and cooperation 
among all the peoples of the Middle East. 
It will therefore be open to the expression 
of opinions, however diverse, that have that 
general aim in view. 

NEW OUTLOOK will strive to reflect those 
aspirations and accomplishments in the 
economic, social and cultural fields that 
are common to all the peoples and countries 
of the area and could, given the elimination 
of frictions and animosities, flourish and 
produce an ever greater abundance of well- 
being and happiness. 

The Editorial Board of this publication 
comprises a broad cross-section of trends 
and views, Jewish and Arab, in Israel, and 
it is entirely independent in discharging 
its task. The views and opinions expressed 
in NEW OUTLOOK by editors and contri- 
butors alike are their own. The sponsors 
of this monthly are in agreement with its 
general aim, but they are not pledged to 
identify themselves with specific ideas 
expressed in its pages. 
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H. DARIN-DRABKIN 


AFTER TEN YEARS 


T years in history is not a very 
long period; the first ten years of 
independence of a people which had 
been deprived of that independence for 
thousands of years is a very long time. 
A year, a month or even a few days 
may sometimes bring a sudden and 
decisive turn in the history of peoples 
and of human society and affect the 
course of events into the distant future. 

The attainment of national indepen- 
dence is such an historic turn. But this 
event had even greater significance for 
the Jews who had been scattered and 
persecuted by the peoples in whose 
midst they lived and had been deprived 
not only of political autonomy but also 
of the very basis of their national 
existence — their land. The age-long 
desire to return to their historic home- 
land and to regain political indepen- 
dence became a vital and immediate 
necessity after the planned annihilation 
of the majority of the Jewish people in 
Europe during the Second World War. 

The demand for political indepen- 
dence and the related struggle for the 
tight to immigration came into conflict 
with the aims of the Arab national 


movement which, supported by the 
newly-independent neighboring Arab 
states, demanded the establishment of 
an Arab state in Palestine. 

The persistent struggle of the Jewish 
community in Palestine, the pressure of 
world opinion and, on the other hand, 
the pressure of the Arab countries for 
Palestinian Arab independence, finally 
compelled Great Britain to bring the 
problem of Palestine to the U. N. 

Great Britain did not, in reality, de- 
sire to leave Palestine, but brought the 
problem before the international forum 
in the expectation of maintaining her 
control, though in a different form 
than before. The United Nations, how- 
ever, adopted a compromise which re- 
jected the extreme demands of both 
each of which demanded all 
of Palestine. It was, indeed, difficult 
to divide the little country and to form 
two viable states — the solution which 
was found was to establish two states 
which would be joined in a framework 
of economic union. 


camps, 


Despite serious internal Opposition, 
the Palestinian Jewish community ac- 
cepted the Partition Plan and agreed to 
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carry it out. Within the Arab communi- 
ty, however, the Mufti enforced a reign 
of terror which silenced all who were in- 
clined to compromise, and this stubborn 
attitude of the Palestinian Arab leader- 
ship also prevented many of the states- 
men of the other Arab countries from 
lending a hand in the execution of the 
plan. Great Britain, which never recon- 
ciled herself to the United Nations’ de- 
cision and refused to cooperate in carry- 
ing it out, played a not unimportant role 
in urging, or at least encouraging, the 
Arab states to declare war on the young 
Jewish state with the promise of a 
speedy victory. Hundred of thousands 
of Palestinian Arabs were encouraged to 
flee the country by the assurances of the 
Arab Higher Committee, who promised 
that they would return within a few 
weeks, after the victory of Arab arms. 


f Great Britain had exerted her in- 
| fluence, as the Soviet Union and 
the United States did, for the execution 
of the Partition Plan with Economic 
Union, the extremist leadership of the 
Palestinian Arabs might not have suc- 
ceeded in drawing the Arab states into 
their campaign against Israel. It was 
the absence of any agreement between 
the great powers and the contradictions 
between their interests, which laid the 
basis for the armed conflict. These are 
the same decisive factors which have 
prevented the attainment of peace bet- 
ween Israel and her neighbors during 
the last decade. 


The Arabs’ refusal to accept the exis- 
tence of Israel and their repeated decla- 
rations of their plans for a second 
have affected Israel’s policies 


round 
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during the first decade of its existence. 
More than a billion dollars, which were 
so greatly needed for the constructive 
tasks of absorbing the waves of imni- 
gration and which could also have con- 
tributed to the solution of the probiem 
of the refugees, were expended, instead, 
on defense. 

The Arab states, for their part, have 
continued to see in Israel a foreign 
growth and a base for foreign aggres- 
sion. Just as Israel’s fears required her 
to concentrate on building her military 
strength, so the growing strength of 
Israel’s army, in turn, drove the Arabs 
to build their own military forces and 
increased their suspicions of Israeli ex- 
pansionism. 

A complicated tangle of causes and 
effects has thus been created, ending 
in a closed circle of contradictions, 
suspicions and tensions which _ have 
been exploited by the foreign powers 
for the purposes of the global cold war. 

The young generation which has 
grown up during the past ten years 
has, on both sides, been led to see each 
other as enemies. Must these young 
people, whose true desire is to devote 
themselves to raising their standard of 
living and to constructive activity, meet 
again on the battlefield ? 


hat does the second decade hold? 

Must the two camps continue 
to waste tremendous funds which could 
be used for constructive purposes and 
for the solution of the problem of the 
refugees, in an arms race which must 
lead to armed conflict ? Or is it possible 
that forces of political realism will come 
to the fore which will preserve the 
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lives of men by making peace before 
instead of after a second conflict ? The 
first decade brought changes in Israel 
and the region which can contribute to 
strengthening the forces of realism. Is- 
rael has grown stronger and has proven 
her ability to exist and to develop 
despite the boycott carried on by the Arab 
states. There have also been social and 
political changes in the Arab countries 
with the accelerating process of unifica- 
tion and of emancipation from the yoke 
of the feudal and monarchic regimes. 
The growing strength of the two camps 
and the intensification of the process of 
regional unification increases the need 
for agreement and peace. Israel's readi- 
ness to become a part of a regional 
union could serve as a basis for such 
an agreement in the future. 


The greatest enemy of peace is the 
fatalism of war, the distrust which pre- 
vents any possibility of reconciliation 
and which makes the accumulation of 
strength the only possible path. Peace, 
like strength, cannot be achieved by de- 
dlarations. The attainment of peace re- 
quires daily activities in many fields, 
the concentration of many means to- 
wards that one goal. 


We are often asked whether it is pos- 
sible to obtain peace when only one 
side desires it; whether there is any 
point in a one-sided policy of peace. 
War can be made when only one side 
desires it; peace requires, as a prior 
condition, the mutual desire of both 
sides, 


It is true that it is impossible to 
force peace on anyone. But an active 
peace policy by Israel might, under 


present-day international conditions, 
scatter the suspicions of the Arabs and 
reinforce the tendencies towards realism 
and understanding. The immediate at- 
tainment of peace may be impossible, 
but a peace policy could help to create 
the atmosphere in which it would be 
possible to raise the question and would 
make it easier for international factors 
to work for direct negotiations. 

The situation in Israel is not with- 
out some parallels. The Second World 
War created situations of artificial bor- 
ders in many other countries, borders 
based not on geography or on ethno- 
gtaphy but on the relations of military 
forces at a certain historic moment. The 
situation of Berlin is like that of Jeru- 
salem; the borders of Pakistan, Korea 
and Vietnam were fixed in an attempt 
to prevent prolonged war. These illo- 
gical boundaries are, in. effect, peace- 
borders. Any changes in the status quo 
would mean war. 


In Israeli-Arab relations, this same 
agreement to preserve the status quo 
and not to resort to violence can form 
the basis for co-existence which could 
become peace in the future. 

The first decade established the 
basis of strength. The second decade 
faces the task of establishing the basis 
for peace. An active peace policy means 
the maximum avoidance of the use of 
force in the solution of daily problems. 
It means the exertion of political pres- 
sure and initiative instead of violence. 
It requires partial agreements and at 
times concessions in order to prevent 
the use of force. It means a complete 
change in domestic policy towards the 
Arab citizens by granting them real 
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equality in all fields, an act which 
would make the Arab minority an active 
partner in an Israeli peace offensive. 
Peace activism requires changes in the 
education of the young generation to 
teach them to see their country and 
people as part of the region and to 
understand the language and culture of 
the Arab peoples. An active peace po- 
licy requires that Israel not be used 
as a basis for foreign powers and that 
her relations with distant and friendly 
nations be based on cultural and eco- 
nomic, but not on military, cooperation. 
Such a policy would make it possible 
to mobilize forces throughout the world 
for the exertion of pressure on the 
Arab countries for peace. Peace between 
Israel and the Arab countries is an his- 
torical necessity, but necessary historic 
needs are not realized automatically by 
the action of abstract laws according to 
some innate historical logic. They are 


achieved by the actions of living people 
who are ready for sacrifices, who plan 
their activities over an extended period 
of time and concentrate their efforts on 
the realization of the necessary aim. 

t the time of the Balfour Declaration 

neither the Jews, the Arabs, nor 
the English, believed that an indepen- 
dent Jewish state would ever come into 
being. Today most of the people in 
Israel and in the Arab countries do not 
believe in the possibility of peace. But 
it can be attained in the second decade 
by the concentrated efforts of all the 
realistic and constructive forces in the 
State of Israel and in the Arab states 
who are unwilling to see their people 
led to a second bloody conflict. They 
could enable the present generation and 
coming generation to live together and 
to work in cooperation for the intensi- 
fied development of their countries and 
of the region in which they live. 
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SHMUEL BARI 


THREE CRUCIAL YEARS 
I. THE PATH TO STATEHOOD 


he face of Palestine and of the 

Middle East has changed irrevocably 
in the decade that has elapsed since 
the establishment of Israel. In one part 
of Palestine a new political entity has 
come into being with a rapidly expand- 
ing population and economy. The 
establishment of the State of Israel, 
the result of a long chain of events and 
conflicts, has, in turn, been a tremend- 
ous catalytic agent in hastening the 
fermenting processes in the neighboring 
Arab states. Though the development 
of the relations of the State of Israel 
and her neighbors has been a function 
of the intensified cold war, it too, 
has been a potent factor in world 
politics. The continuation of the present 
Arab-Israel conflict or its settlement 
along lines that will make possible the 
establishment of peaceful relations in 
the Middle East will therefore be a 
prime factor in the future evolution of 
this stormy area. 

A summary of the events which led 
up to the establishment and entrench- 
ment of the State of Israel may be of 
value, therefore, not only as a retelling 
of an important historic period, but 


as an attempt to see these events in 
the light of later developments. 

One problem which emerged out of 
the Second World War in the most 
tragic form was the problem of the 
Jewish displaced persons, the remnants 
of European Jewry. 

The end of the war found the DP’s 
moving from their camps and hiding 
places in Poland to Germany and the 
Mediterranean Coast, both desperate 
and bitter that the end of the war did 
not bring them immediate deliverance. 

It was inevitable, therefore, that the 
overriding demand of the Jews in 
Palestine and the World Zionist Move- 
ment should have been the abroga- 
tion of the White Paper. This docu- 
ment, enacted in 1939, limited Jewish 
immigration to 1,500 a month until a 
total of 75,000 would have been 
reached, after which immigration would 
continue only by Arab consent. It is 
significant of the importance of this 
immigration that in the first stages of 
their discussions with the new Labor 
Government the Zionist leadership did 
not demand the fulfillment of all the 
promises of past Labor conventions, nor 
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the maximum Zionist demands which 
had been elaborated in the Biltmore 
Program calling for the establishment 
of a Jewish Commonwealth, but would 
have been satisfied with a monthly 
immigration quota of 5,000, which 
would have cleared the DP camps in 
about 3 years. Later, in September 1946, 
in searching for some formula to allow 
them to participate in the Palestine 
Round Table Conference, the raising of 
the limits from 1,500 to 4,000 would 
have paved the way for some temporary 
understanding. 

The pressure of the DP problem was 
felt in the United States as well, 
especially after the completion of the 
Harrison Report on the conditions in 
the camps. President Truman, in August 
1945, urged the British to admit 
100,000 Jews into Palestine. 

Little more than one month later, at 
the end of September 1945, a British 
Cabinet committee concluded its report 
and recommended that the White Paper 
be maintained and the limitation of 
1,500 immigrants a month remain in 
force. One month later, Britain decided 
to appoint an Anglo-American Enquiry 
Commission for Palestine. 

The continuing pressure of the DP’s 
and the Palestinian Jewish Community’s 
bitter disappointment with the decision 
of the Labor Government to maintain 
the White Paper also had other and 
direct repercussions. Within Palestine, 
itself, it brought about an intensification 
of active resistance and terrorist activ- 
ities against the British in Palestine. 

The second form of Jewish reaction 
to the continuation of the White Paper 
was the intensification of illegal immi- 
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gration, which had as its origin the 
tremendous pressure of the restless in- 
habitants of the Displaced Persons 
camps in Germany, who were ready to 
face almost any physical’ hardship in 
order to reach a haven in Palestine. 
The organization of illegal immigra- 
tion became the dominant form of 
Jewish resistance to British policy. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
COMMISSION OF ENQUIRY 
™ Anglo-American Commission of 

Enquiry, composed of 6 American 
and 6 British members, was set up in 
November 1945, with instructions to 
submit its recommendations within 120 
days. 

The Commission held sessions in 
New York, London, a number of 
European cities, Cairo and Jerusalem. 
The official Zionist spokesmen, Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann, David Ben-Gurion 
and Moshe Sharett (then Shertok), 
stressed the need for a solution giving 
the Jews control of immigration and 
land settlement and thus, in effect, 
paving the way for a future Jewish 
state. Other Jewish witnesses suggested 
their own solutions for the problem. 
Perhaps the most outstanding of these 
was the late Dr. Judah L. Magnes, 
who spoke of the possibility of Jewish- 
Arab understanding by establishing 4 
bi-national state based on an equilibrium 
between the two peoples to be attained 
by allowing Jewish immigration up to 
a level where Jewish population be 
came equal to that of the Arabs. 

Another version of the bi-national 
program, which provided for cultural 
and national autonomy for both 
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peoples of Palestine without basing it 
on any limitation of immigration was 
proposed in a memorandum prepared 
by the left-wing Hashomer Hatzair. 
Another group of Socialist-Zionists, 
headed by the late Dr. Shlomo Kap- 
lansky, the head of the Haifa Tech- 
nion, suggested a federative state. 

The homogeneity of the official 
Arab testimony was characteristic of the 
non-democratic nature of Arab politic- 
al life. Outside of Palestine. as well 
as in Jerusalem, only official spokes- 
men for the Arab Governments and 
of the Arab Higher Committee dared 
appear. Jamal Husseini, who headed 
the Arab Higher Committee during 
the enforced absence of the Mufti, 
declared that the Arabs recognized nei- 
ther the Balfour Declaration nor the 
Mandate. The Commission, in his view, 
had no right to arbitrate or to decide 
on any questions relating to the Arab’s 
natural rights in their own country. 
The four basic demands of the Pales- 
tinian Arabs were declared to be: 

1. recognition of their right to com- 
plete independence; 

2. abandonment of attempts to es- 
tablish a Jewish National Home ; 

3. abrogation of the British Mandate; 

4, the immediate ending of all im- 
migration and sales of land. 

It was only in ex-parte sessions or 
private meetings with members of the 
Commission that Arabs ventured to offer 
different opinions. In his personal ac- 
count of the mission (Behind the Sil- 
ken Curtain, Simon and Schuster, New 
York, 1947) Bartley Crum _ reports, 
for instance, that the Commission had 
in its files signed secret testimony by 


Bishop Moubarak of the Lebanese Ma- 
ronite Church, declaring his support 
of Zionist aims in Palestine and _ his 
belief in the possibility of achieving 
a common solution. 

A member of the influential Nasha- 
shibi family offered a version of the 
partition plan combined with federation. 

In 1945 Nuri Said Pasha, the strong 
man of Iraq, had written a “Green 
Book” to the Arab League and the 
British Government suggesting a plan 
for Palestine which included the im- 
migration of 60,000 Jews. At about 
the same time, on September 5, 1945, 
El Azzem, the Secretary of the Arab 
League, had written a letter to the 
Egyptian Foreign Minister, describing 
the difficult conditions of the Jews 
in the DP camps, and after advising 
a policy of moderation, had come to 
the following conclusion: 


“I think that it is necessary to come 
to an understanding with the Zionists 
if they will agree to a compromise 
based on justice and historical rights.” 

If such almost “‘radical’ sentiments 
could be expressed by outstanding Arab 
leaders there were undoubtedly many 
who shared similar or even more 
daring ideas on the possibility of a 
compromise. But they were held down 
and silenced by the force of an Arab 
terror which was much more effective 
in its own community than in its 
attacks on the Jews or the British. 
Until his flight from Palestine during 
the war the Mufti had judged as a 
traitor and struck down mercilessly 
every Arab who dared speak out 
against him, and after his flight to 
exile his successors continued this tra- 
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dition. One little-known such incident 
was the assassination of Fawzi el 
Husseini in 1947. Fawzi el Husseini, 
a member of the famous Husseini 
clan and a cousin of the Mufti him- 
self, had participated actively in the 
disturbances of 1929 and 1936, only 
to come to the conclusion that the 
Arabs’ real enemy was the British 
rather than the Jews, and that it was 
in the Arabs’ true interest to come to 
terms with the Jews upon the basis 
of a mutually agreed upon program. 
He organized an Arab group (The 
Friends of Palestine) to work for that 
purpose and signed an agreement for 
joint action with the League for Arab- 
Jewish Rapprochement, a broad front 
of Jews, including Hashomer Hatzair 
and many prominent individuals, inte- 
rested in finding some contact with the 
Arabs and especially stressing a bi- 
national solution. 

As Arab and Jewish proposals clash- 
ed, partition came to the fore. But 
most of the British members of the 
Commission had apparently expected it 
to accept the point of view of the 
Colonial Office. In their view, the 
Mandate had been concluded and the 
time had come to set up a Palestine 
state based on an Arab majority. To 
the demand for immediate immigra- 
tion certificates for 100,000 Jews, they 
replied that this would require the pre- 
sence of 6 divisions of British troops. 
As a condition for futher immigration 
they demanded the liquidation of the 
Jewish Agency and the disarming of the 
Hagana, the Jewish defense force. 

In a final compromise the Commis- 
sion dropped the demands for partition 
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or any other immediate political chan. 
ges. They suggested the immediate 
granting of 100,00 immigration certi- 
ficates and, for the longer range, te. 
commended that Palestine be neither a 
Jewish nor an Arab state, but remain 
under the Mandate until the completion 
of a trusteeship agreement under the 
United Nations, and the revocation of 
the White Paper. 

Though Ernest Bevin had almost ex- 
plicitly committed the British to accept- 
ing any unanimous recommendations, 
the British Cabinet rejected the te- 
port, after the British Foreign Office 
claimed that the whole Arab world 
would go up in flames and that the 
orientation on Anglo-Arab friendship 
would be jeopardized. 

Instead, the British army carried 
out an attack on the headquarters of 
the Jewish Agency, arrested the leaders 
and opened a campaign of searches in 
the settlements in the hopes of disarm- 
ing the Hagana. In August the British 
began deporting illegal immigrants to 
Cyprus. By September, however, all 
these steps had proven fruitless and 
the British proposed a new plan — 
the “Morrison Plan” for the division 
of Palestine into Jewish and Arab 
cantons — and invited all sides to a 
Round Table Conference in London. 

The Conference was a failure from 
the start. The Jews refused to partici- 
pate because their leaders were still 
under arrest and because they refused 
to make the Morrison Plan the basis 
for discussion. The Palestinian Arabs did 
not come because their leader, Haj Amin 
el Husseini, was not allowed to partici- 
pate. The only ones present, therefore, 
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were the representatives of the Arab 
League states and the British officials. 
The sessions dragged on for a few 
weeks and were then postponed. 

The Conference was resumed at the 
end of January 1947, this time with 
the participation of a delegation of 
Palestinian Arabs. Negotiations between 
the British and the Jews for some re- 
laxations in the White Paper which 
would make it possible for the Jews 
to participate had come to nothing. 
The Conference again ended without 
any conclusions, the Arabs standing 
firm on their demands for the end 
of Jewish immigration and for the 
declaration of Palestine as an indepen- 
dent country under the rule of its 
Arab majority. 

Though the Conference closed in 
mid-February, negotiations between Mr. 
Ernest Bevin and a Jewish Agency de- 
legation continued, Mr. Bevin still 
determinedly trying to convince the Jews 
and the Arabs to agree to a modified 
version of the Morrison Plan. Accord- 
ing to this version Palestine would be 
prepared for independence during a 
period of five years, during which time 
the country would remain under a 
British trusteeship. The country would 
be divided immediately into non-con- 
tinuous cantons, each with a Jewish or 
Arab majority. These cantons would be 
granted a certain degree of local auto- 
nomy, with control over the transfer 
of land within its limits (which meant, 
for the Jews, the practical freezing of 
the existing land regulations). Jewish 
immigration of 4,000 a month would 
be allowed during the first two years. 
After these two years, the High Com- 


missioner would decide on the con- 
tinuation of immigration according to 
the absorptive capacity and after con- 
sultations with a council of Arabs and 
Jews. In the event of disagreement 
within the Council the decision would 
be placed in the hands of arbitration 
by the U.N. 

Both Arabs and Jews rejected the 
plan and Mr. Bevin announced that he 
would bring the whole question to the 
U.N. Assembly. 


PALESTINE IN THE 
UNITED NATIONS 
~ Special. Session of the United 
Nations Assembly opened in Lake 
Success near New York, on the 25th 
of April, 1947. 

The British suggestion to appoirit a 
committee was ratified and a committee 
of 11, including representatives from 
Canada, Australia, Sweden, Holland, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Guatemala, 
Uruguay, Peru, India and Iran, elected. 

A day before the closing of the 
session, the delegate from the Soviet 
Union, Mr. Andrei Gromyko, made a 
speech which presaged a turnabout in 
Soviet policy towards Zionism. Mr. Gro- 
myko spoke of the Soviet Union’s under- 
standing of the plight of the Jews and 
of the desire of the Jewish people for 
a homeland of its own. In his opinion 
the most desirable solution was the 
establishment of a bi-national state ; if 
that were impossible, because of the 
differences between the two peoples, 
only partition came into the question. 

The United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on Palestine arrived in Palestine 
in the middle of June, 1947, and be- 
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gan its sessions in the Y.M.C.A. Audi- 
torium in Jerusalem, where the Anglo- 
American Commission and so many 
other committees of investigation had 
met before. The Arab Higher Com- 
mittee had announced that it would 
boycott the Committee and no Arabs 
appeared to testify in Jerusalem. 

The official spokesmen for the Jew- 
ish Agency, Dr. Weizmann, David Ben 
Gurion, Moshe Sharett and _ others, 
openly spoke of their support for parti- 
tion, though a large part of the Jewish 
community was opposed and many de- 
manded a Jewish State in all of Pales- 
tine. Their testimony was a bill of 
indictment against the government ad- 
ministration for its infringement of the 
Mandate and its constant efforts to slow 
down the rate of Jewish development. 
Though no other official Zionist groups 
appeared in person, the League for 
Jewish-Arab Rapprochement prepared 
a lengthy memorandum which was pre- 
sented to the Committee, outlining the 
possibilities for Jewish-Arab cooperation 
and detailing the suggestion of a bi- 
national solution, while another group 
of Socialist Zionists prepared a 
pamphlet detailing a solution based on 
a federation of the two states. 

The Mandatory Government, in turn, 
supplied a great deal of material in 
refutation of the Jewish claims and to 
prove that it had done everything in 
its power to maintain an equilibrium 
between the Jews and Arabs. 

It soon became clear that the members 
of the Committee were basically divided 
into three groups : The South Americans 
from Guatemala and Uruguay were pro- 
Zionist; the Indian and the Persian 


NEW OUTLOOK 


supported the Arab case, and in be. | 
tween were the seven neutrals who | 
would decide the issue. The pro-Zion- 
ists supported partition, the pro-Arabs 
an independent Arab state with minor- 
ity rights for the Jews. 


After the partition program had won | 


the day, the debate in the Committee 
turned to the question of the size of 
the future Jewish state. Here British 
pressure became very strong, the British 
being opposed to the inclusion of the 
Negev — the southern desert of Pales- 
tine — within the Jewish territory. Ac- 


cording to British plans, this area was | 


to be reserved as a base for the British 


army. There were also unconfirmed re- | 


ports of the presence of oil. Britain 
was therefore interested in either hold- 
ing this territory herself or in seeing 
it go to her loyal ally — King Abdul- 
lah of Transjordan. 

In the end, however, the arguments 
of the Jews on the potentialities of the 
Negev apparently impressed the memb- 
ers of the Committee more than British 
strategic needs. 

After completing its hearings in Je- 
rusalem the Committee moved for 2 
few days to Beirut to hear the joint 
testimony of the Arab States who re- 
peated their demands for Palestinian 
independence. They also stressed the 
fact that a Zionist solution would 
endanger the lives of the Jews in the 
Arab countries and bring about open 
war against the Jewish state. 


THE COMMITTEE’S 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
| fee report of the Committee was 
published on September 1, 1947. 
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members of the 


All the 
mittee were in agreement that the 
Mandate should be liquidated and 


com- 


Palestine be given an independent 
status as soon as possible; the transi- 
tion period to independence should be 
as brief as possible, the government 
during this period remaining in the 
hands of the British Government, which 
would be responsible to the U.N. The 
committee also recommended that the 
government of governments which 
would be established in Palestine should 
grant their citizens all the rights enjoy- 
ed in democratic countries, with special 
rights for minorities. Even if two 
states were established the country 
should remain a single economic entity. 

The Committee then split into two 
groups — 7 members (Uruguay, Guate- 
mala, Holland, Peru, Czechoslovakia, 
Canada and Sweden) found that the 
most realistic solution was that of parti- 
tion. They recommended the establish- 
ment of an Arab and a Jewish State 
with Jerusalem to become an_inter- 
national city under the control of the 


_ Trusteeship Council of the U.N. The 


British Government was to remain in 
control during the period of transition, 
perhaps with the aid of another of the 
members of the United Nations, and 
was to be obligated to bring into Pales- 
tine within two years, if the transition 
lasted that long, 150,000 Jewish immi- 
grants. During the transition period 
both states would chose founding 
assemblies which would elect the tem- 
porary governments. 

The two new states were to form 
an economic unity which was to be 
expressed by a customs union, a com- 


mon currency, and joint management 
of the railways, postal services and 
harbors. The two states would also 
cooperate in carrying out a program of 
economic development. The economic 
union was to be governed by an Eco- 
nomic Council with 9 members — 3 
Jews, 3 Arabs and 3 representatives of 
the Economic and Social Council of 
the U.N. Customs income was to be 
divided equally between the two states, 
after deducting the costs and allotting 
5-10% to Jerusalem. 

The proposed Partition Plan allotted 
to the Jewish State the coastal region 
from the valley of Zevulon in the 
north to Gedera in the south, the Valley 
of Jezreel, the Beisan Valley, the Jor- 
dan Valley, the Eastern Galilee and 
Safed, the Hule and all of the Negev 
to Akaba, including Beersheba and the 
southern part of the Dead Sea, except 
for a narrow strip of coast from Ashdod 
to the Egyptian border. All the remain- 
ing territories, except for Jerusalem and 
its immediate environs, were to form 
the Arab State. 

The minority of the Committee —. 
the representatives of Yugoslavia, Iran 
and India — suggested the establish- 
ment of a federal state with internal 
autonomy for the two peoples. Jewish 
immigration was to depend on Arab 
consent. 

The Jewish Agency immediately an- 
nounced its acceptance of the Plan de- 
spite its disappointment over the non- 
inclusion of Jewish Jerusalem and of 
the Western Galilee within the Jewish 
State, and despite the opposition of 
a large part of the Jewish people and 
the Palestinian Jewish community. The 
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Arab Higher Committee announced its 
absolute opposition and repeated its de- 
mand that Palestine become a single 
state under the hegemony of the Arab 
majority. 

Mr. Creech-Jones, the British Colo- 
nial Secretary, repeated the traditional 
formula of hoping that the U.N. would 
find a solution acceptable to both Jews 
and Arabs. 

The Special Committee's report was 
presented to the United Nations Assemb- 
ly which opened on September 16, 1947. 


U.N. DECIDES ON PARTITION 

WITH ECONOMIC UNION 

he deliberations of the ad hoc com- 

mittee set up to deal with the 
question continued for a number of 
weeks, mainly because of continued Bri- 
tish resistance. The U.S., which was pre- 
pared to accept the Partition Plan, was 
still unwilling to oppose Great Britain 
in the Assembly, but Mr. Creech Jones 
remained firm in his position that 
Great Britain was ready to leave Pales- 
tine but was unwilling to take part in 
carrying out any plan which was not 
acceptable to both the Jews and the 
Arabs. 


The clearest position in the debate 
was that taken by Mr. Tsarapkin, the 
Soviet delegate. In the earljer session 
Mr. Gromyko had favored a bi-national 
solution, with the alternative of parti- 
tion only if the first proved unfeasible. 
In October 1947 the Russians no longer 
had any doubts; Mr. Tsarapkin support- 
ed the partition plan wholeheartedly and 
made this one of the rare occasions 
when American and Soviet policies in 
the U.N. agreed. 
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The question of the boundaries of 
the two proposed states came in for 
a great deal of discussion in a special 
subcommittee. The American delega- 
tion, in support of Great Britain, did 
all that it could to separate the Negev 
in whole, or at least in part, from the 
Jewish State. As a result of this Amer- 
ican pressure, an additional part of the 
Negev along the Egyptian coast was 
alloted to the Arab State, as well as 
Beersheba and Jaffa, which was to be 
an Arab enclave within the Jewish State. 


The Partition Plan with Economic 
Union was finally adopted on the 29th 
of November, 1947. The Mandate was 
to end not later than the first of 
August 1948, by which date all the 
British forces were to be evacuated 
from the country. The Mandatory Go- 
vernment was also obligated to make 
efforts to supply a free port for Jewish 
immigration not later than the first 
of February 1948. The two new states 
were to be established by November 1, 
1948, with the administration gradually 
transferred from the Mandatory power 
to the United Nations Palestine Com- 
mission, which was to be responsible 
for the establishment of the new govern- 
ments. The Plan also included a number 
of paragraphs guaranteeing the civil and 
minority rights of the populations of 
both states and the protection of the 
holy places. On questions of economic 
union the Plan was identical with the 
recommendation, with the single excep- 
tion that in the division of customs 
income it was decided that the Jewish 
state would be obligated to contribute 
to the Arab state, in addition to its 
rightful share, up to four million Pales- 
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tine pounds a year in order to enable 
the Arab State to maintain its social 
services at a sufficiently high level. 


FROM PLAN TO STATE 
eee many Jews saw it only as a 

compromise the announcement of 
the U.N. Decision was welcomed with 
rejoicing. The fact that Britain had 
announced her planned withdrawal and 
that the two great powers, both the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union, had support- 
ed the Plan, was an added reason for 
enthusiasm, giving hope for a speedy 














Palestine under the Mandate 


solution to the problem of the DP’s 
and the other problems of the troubled 
country. 

Though the Arab states and the Arabs 
in Palestine had not ceased stressing 
their opposition to partition and their 
determination to foil it by force, there 
was a feeling of optimism within the 
Yishuv that peace would be established 
and the Arabs would accept the new 
situation. Some signs in that direction 
were not lacking. 

Thus it became known that Nokrashy 
Pasha, the Prime Minister of Egypt, 
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The Partition Plan 








had opposed the proposal to go to war 
against the Jews which was raised at 
a meeting of the 7 Arab states at Aley 
in Lebanon in October 1947, though 
he probably did so mainly out of the 
desire to prevent the aggrandizement 
of Abdullah. A year later, in November 
1948, Sidki Pasha, who had three 
times been Egyptian Prime Minister, 
told a correspondent of the Cairo 
newspaper Akhbar al-Yom that : 

“I do not think it would serve any purpose 
to go back to the past, But today we are able 
to deal with the matter by ourselves. We can 
even, if we wish, contact the Zionists them- 
selves and have direct discussion with them 
This direct contact might be more fruitful 
tham a resort to intermediaries. 

“I believe that, today, they (the Zionists) 
do not expect to win a hundred per cent of 
their demands and it should be possible to 
reach a reasonable compromise with them. 
Wouldn’t that be better and the results more 
lasting ?” 

Even Nuri Said, then the President 
of the Iraqi Senate, who had once be- 
fore suggested a compromise in his 
“Green Book,” agreeing to a Jewish 
immigration of 60,000, again made a 
proposal at a meeting of the heads of 
the Arab states in Cairo, in December 
1947, that the partition be carried out, 
with Transjordan annexing the Arab 
part of Palestine. 


But these voices, and the lesser voices 
of many of the Arabs in Palestine, were 
drowned out in the preparations for 
war. At a secret meeting in Bludan in 
Syria in 1947 the members of the Arab 
League made a number of agreements 
on the steps to be taken in order to 
prevent the establishment of a Jewish 
State. Later, at the meeting in Aley, 
Lebanon, it was officially decided to 
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prevent partition by force. 

Demonstration mobilizations of Arab 
forces on the borders of Palestine were 
carried out during the sessions of the 
U.N. Assembly, and the invasion might 
have been precipitated earlier than it 
did if the British had not been intent 
On maintaining a show of their author- 
ity in Palestine. 


VIOLENCE BREAKS OUT 
Au violence began with the publica- 

tion of the decision of the U.N. 
on November 29. Armed Arabs opened 
attacks on Jewish transportation on the 
highways. On November 30 an Arab 
mob descended on the Jewish shopping 
center in Jerusalem, setting it afire. The 
border zone between Tel Aviv and 
Jaffa and the lower city of Haifa be- 
came permanent battlefields. The situa- 
tion on the roads speedily became so 
difficult that armed transports had to 
be organized in order to bring supplies 
to Jerusalem and the isolated outlying 
settlements. 

The Arab press of the period shows 
the extreme optimism with which most 
Arabs, including the highest-placed 
leadership, looked towards the outcome. 
Ahmed Hussein, the head of _ the 
“Young Egypt’’ movement, writing in 
the Cairo ““Al-Aharam,” warned that: 

“The Arabs exaggerate their strength very 
much and do not appreciate the strength of 
the Jews. Incorrect news articles on the events 
in Palestine give many Arabs a false belief in 
easy victories in battle and in the conquest of 
the Jewish cities and villages.” 

But the Arabs were more ready to 
believe such leaders as Faris Al-Huri 
who told them (1/12/47): “Arabs and 
Muslims of the whole world will foil 
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partition, and all the peoples of Asia, 


with their thousand million inhabitants, 
will oppose it.” Jamal Husseini added : 
“The Partition Plan is only a paper 
decision. Arms will decide. I hope that 


» all of you will hear and see this.” And 


Azzem Pasha, who once had warned 
against such measures, announced after 
a secret meeting of the Arab League 


' in Cairo in December, that: “We are 


in full agreement. The Zionist State 
will not exist as long as we are alive.” 


THE ROLE OF ‘THE BRITISH 

BR" the Arabs were not alone to blame 

for this fatal optimism. When 
Egypt’s Prime Minister, Nokrashy Pa- 
sha, asked the approval of the Egyptian 
Senate for the invasion of Palestine, 
four days before the event, he quoted 
the opinions of British experts who had 
stated that the war would last no more 
than two weeks before the Zionists were 
defeated. Fieldmarshal Montgomery re- 
ported during the early part of the 
fighting, before the invasion, that the 
Jews were in a hopeless condition, un- 
able to keep their main lines of com- 
munication open, with towns isolated 
from each other and their settlements 
cut off. 

The British, however, did not give 
the Arabs only moral encouragement. 
On January 12, 1948, a spokesman for 
the British Foreign Office confirmed 
that arms deliveries were proceeding 
according to the terms of Britain’s 
treaties with Egypt, Iraq and Transjor- 
dan. The British refused at the same 
time to allow the United Nations Pales- 
tine Commission to come to Palestine in 
order to supervise the transition from 


the Mandate, claiming on the one hand 
that Britain could share responsibility 
with no one and on the other that 
security conditions made it impossible 
for the Commission to come. On Janu- 
arty 1st, Sir Alexander Cadogan told the 
U.N. Palestine Commission that it was 
“not possible” for Britain to comply 
with the U.N. recommendation for the 
opening of a major seaport for Jewish 
immigration. Instead, the blockade of the 
borders continued until the last days 
of the Mandate and shiploads of would- 
be immigrants were sent to Cyprus. To- 
wards the end of January, Sir Alexan- 
der Cadogan was consulted by the 
Commission after it had unanimously 
voted on the creation of a legal Jewish 
militia. Sic Alexander informed them 
categorically that the British were solely 
responsible for security in Palestine and 
that the formation of a militia would 
not be permitted. On that same day 
Fawzi el Kaukji, the commander of the 
Palestine Liberation Army which had 
entered Palestine from Syria without 
any interference on the part of the 
authorities and was stationed in central 
Palestine, issued his first Order of the 
Day proclaiming his war on the Jews. 


The British misunderstood the at- 
titude of both Jews and Arabs towards 
themselves. As early as October 1947 
the High Commissioner, Sir Allan Cun- 
ningham, still thought it worthwhile to 
“warn” both sides that the British 
would leave the country if the Jews 
and the Arabs did not come to some 
agreement. 

But though throughout this period 
the British continued to claim that they 
were solely responsible for law and 








order, the only form of defense which 
they offered was the suggestion to help 
the Jews leave isolated positions. These 
offers the Jews did not accept. 

In the light of their impending with- 
drawal this refusal of the British to 
endanger their forces in open conflict 
might to some extent be understood. 
The Jews, however, had other and more 
sefious reasons to suspect the British of 
partisanship. British restrictions compel- 
led the Jewish security forces to work 
under great hardships. The Hagana was 
still considered an illegal body, its mem- 
bers liable to hanging if caught in the use 
of arms. In many cases British forces 
continued to arrest and disarm members 
of the Hagana, in some cases leaving 
them helpless in the midst of an Arab 
mob. 

The organization of the transports on 
the highways also faced tremendous 
hurdles. The British did not agree to 
allow armed guards to accompany the 
transports, while the guards which the 
British themselves were prepared to 
supply were far from sufficient. Weeks 
of negotiations were required in order 
to obtain permission to armor-plate 
buses or trucks. 

February 22, 1948 saw an additional 
testimony to British “non-partisanship.” 
The British Government suddenly an- 
nounced that it had placed Palestine 
outside the Sterling Bloc and had frozen 
the Palestinian sterling reserves except 
for 7 millions for use up to the 15th 
of May. 

US, RETREATS 
TO TRUSTEESHIP 

he Four Power discussions continued 

about 20 days, and at one stage the 
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U.S. and the Soviet Union came clos: | 


to agreeing that there was a danger to } 
world peace. But on March 20, 1948, 
Senator Warren Austin surprised the 
Security Council with the announce. 
ment that the U.S. had decided to te. 


tract its support of partition and suggest. 
ed the establishment of a temporary 
trusteeship. He suggested that a special | 


session of the Assembly be convened 
immediately in order to discuss the new 
American suggestion. 

In the light of more recent Soviet 
policy towards the Middle East and the 
Israeli-Arab problem, the stand taken by 
the Soviet Union in this special session 
is of particular interest. The Soviet de- 
legation remained true to the stand they 
had taken in November and strongly 
opposed the American proposal. Andre 
Vyshinsky, Andrei Gromyko, Jacob Ma- 
lik, David Manuilsky, S. Tsarapkin, V. 
Tarasenko — all the leaders of the Soviet 
delegation took part in the debate and 
spoke in the sharpest terms. Tsarapkin: 
“The imperialist interests of the U.S. and 
England are in contradiction to the true 
interests of the Jewish people and the 
Arab people in Palestine who are striv- 
ing for national independence.” Gromy- 
ko: “As the representatives of the Soviet 
Union have repeatedly declared, Soviet 
policy has always been in sympathy with 
the just aims of the peoples of the Arab 
states, and we therefore distinguish be- 
tween the proclamations of the repre- 
sentatives and the basic interests of the 
Arab people.” And again Gromyko: 
“We refuse to see a revelation of the 
vital interests of the Arab people in 
the efforts of certain Arab statesmen to 
annul the decision of the plenary session 
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of the Assembly on the partition of 
Palestine into two independent states: 
a Jewish state and an Arab state. We 
can also see no expression of the vital 
interests of the Arab peoples in the 
announcements of certain Arab leaders 
or in the actions of certain Arab states.” 

It soon became clear that the Americ- 
ans would not succeed in winning sup- 
port for their proposal, especially when 
the voices of the Dominions, and especial- 
ly of Australia were added to that of 
the Soviet Union. Resistance to the 
trusteeship proposal was strengthened by 
the fact that the main argument against 
partition held good against the new 
proposal, too. For its realization a milit- 
ary force would be required and in the 
existing situation agreement on such 
a force could not be achieved. 

The Special Session closed on the 
14th of May after voting to request 
the Security Council to appoint a 
mediator to attempt to establish peace. 

On this same day the Mandate came 
to an end. The last High Commissioner, 
Sir Allan Cunningham, and the last 
government officials boarded a warship 
in Haifa port and returned to England. 

The military situation in the country 
meanwhile was becoming increasingly 
serious. The most difficult situation was 
that of Jerusalem, and especially of 
the Jews in the Old City, who were 
under constant siege. The city was also 
critically short of food and water and 
the Jewish forces were compelled to 
made desperate efforts to maintain 
contact between Tel Aviv and the 
beleaguered Holy City, but in spite of 
these efforts weeks sometimes passed 
before a transport with supplies manag- 


ed to fight its way through. The Jewish 
forces finally succeded in capturing 
the Arab positions on the Kastel Hill 
in the Judean mountains and thereby 
taking the first step in freeing the road 
from the coastal plain to Jerusalem. 
This, with the defeat of Kaukji’s Pales- 
tine Liberation Army in its attack on 
Mishmar Ha’emek, helped pave the way 
for a Jewish victory. 

According to the original Partition 
Plan the United Nations Palestine 
Commission was supposed to have 
authorized the establishment of the 
temporary governments by the first of 
April 1948. Since the Mandatory Go- 
vernment had steadfastly refused to 
allow the Commission to come to 
Palestine, this step could not be carried 
out. The Jewish Agency made efforts 
to convince the Commission to author- 
ize such a temporary Jewish govern- 
ment from New York, but the U.S. 
was opposed to any unilateral action 
before the final date set by the United 
Nations and this agreement was not 
obtained. There remained no other 
alternative for the Jewish community 
but to set up its own temporary govern- 
ment. By decision of the Zionist exe- 
cutive a temporary governmental council 
of 37 members, representing all the po- 
litical parties, was chosen which became 
the temporary government of the Jew- 
ish State. 


THE ARAB FLIGHT 
oO” of the unexpected and tragic 

results of the fighting was the 
mass exodus of most of the Arab 
population from the Jewish areas. This 
development began on a large scale in 
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Haifa, after the British had withdrawn 
to the port area of that city on April 
21. The flight of the wealthy and well- 
to-do Arabs, as a matter of fact, began 
immediately after the announcement of 
the Partition Decision, and grew in 
volume with Kaukji’s invasion and the 
intensification of the fighting. The 
intermittent fighting which had taken 
place in the city burst into an open 
battle between the Jewish and Arab 
forces which ended with a Jewish 
victory. The developments which fol- 
lowed immediately afterwards are of 
interest in shedding some light on the 
pattern of the Arab flight. After 
some of the Arab inhabitants had al- 
ready begun their headlong departure, 
those remaining entered into negotia- 
tions with the Hagana, through the 
mediation of the British Commander, 
Major General Stockwell, and a truce 
agreement was drawn up. This agree- 
ment provided for the surrender of 
all Arab arms and the departure of all 
foreign Arab males, after which all the 
citizens of the city would be guaranteed 
their right to carry on their work in 
freedom and equality. The atmosphere 
of the meeting was a friendly and 
optimistic one, characteristic of the city 
where, in spite of the disturbances, 
members of both communities had 
worked together for many years. Short- 
ly before signing, however, the Arab 
delegation requested a short adjourn- 
ment for consultation with their col- 
leagues and the Arab delegation left. 
Two and half hours later the Arabs 
returned and announced, to the con- 
sternation of the British and Jews alike, 
that they would not sign and that, in- 





stead, they would advise all Arabs to 
leave forthwith. 

Within a few days most of the | 
Arabs had left Haifa, moving to Acre, | 
Nazareth and Beirut. A few days earlier _ 
the same had occurred in Tiberias, 
where, after the Jews had taken over | 
the city, the Arabs requested the Brit- 
ish to remove them. It is difficult to 
uncover all the reasons which led to 
this Arab exodus. Part of it was due, 
doubtlessly, to the news of the atrocity 
which an irresponsible Jewish force had 
committed in the Arab village of Dir 
Yassin. But the experience of Haifa | 
makes it clear that the Arabs had te- 
ceived orders and instructions from the 
Arab Higher Committee to act as they 
did, the Arab leaders claiming that the 
invading armies would soon conquer 
and that the Arab population would 
meanwhile not be secure in Jewish 
hands. In the beginning of May the 
pattern repeated itself in Jerusalem 
when the Arabs of the Katamon suburb 
left their homes. This was followed by 
the exodus of the Arab inhabitants of 
Safed and then of Jaffa. 





ISRAEL IS ESTABLISHED 

Cc; the 14th of May, 1948, the Brit- 

ish announced that the Mandate 
had come to an end. On that same day, 
at six o'clock in the evening, the 37 
members of the Council assembled in 
the hall of the Tel Aviv Art Museum 
to hear David Ben-Gurion proclaim 
the establishment of the new state which 
it had finally been decided to call the 
“State of Israel.” Reading the Charter 
of Independence, the new Prime Mi- 
nister said : 
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“Accordingly we, the members of the Na- 
tional Council, representing the Jewish people 
in Palestine and the Zionist movement of the 
world, met together in solemn assembly today, 
the day of termination of the British Mandate 
for Palestine, by virtue of the natural and 
historic right of the Jewish people and of the 
Resolution of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, 


“Hereby proclaim the establishment of the 
Jewish state in Palestine, to be called 
Israel. 

“The State of Israel will be open to the 
immigration of Jews from all the countries of 
their dispersion; will promote the develop- 
ment of the country for the benefit of all its 
inhabitants; will be based on the precepts of 
liberty, justice and peace taught by the Heb- 
tew Prophets; will uphold the full social and 
political equality of all its citizens, without 
distinction of race, creed or sex; will guaran- 
tee full freedom of conscience, worship, edu- 
cation and culture; will safeguard the sanctity 
and inviolability of the shrines and holy 
places of all religions; and will dedicate it- 
self to the principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

“We appeal to the United Nations to assist 
the Jewish people in the building of its State 
and to admit Israel into the family of nations. 

“In the midst of wanton aggression, we yet 
call upon the Arab inhabitants of the State 
of Israel to return to the ways of peace and 
play their part in the development of the 
State, with full and equal citizenship and 
their representation in all its bodies and in- 


stitutions — provisional or permanent. 


“We offer peace and amity to all the neigh- 
boring states and their peoples, and invite 
them to cooperate with the independent Jew- 
ish nation for the common good of all. The 
State of Israel is ready to contribute its full 
share to the peaceful progress and reconstitu- 
tion of the Middle East, 


“Our call goes out to the Jewish people 
all over the world to rally to our side in the 
task of immigration and development, and to 
stand by us in the great struggle for the ful- 
fillment of the dream of generations — the 
redemption of Israel.” 


This proclamation of the establish- 
ment of Israel was a daring one to some 
degree, since the U.S. Government had 
let it be known that it opposed any 
steps not carried out through the U.N. 
offices. But the daring was rewarded: 
that same night the President of the 
United States, Mr. Truman, announced 
his Government’s de facto recognition 
of the new state. A few days later the 
Soviet Union recognized the State of 
Israel de jure, and other nations follow- 
ed: South Africa, Poland, Roumania, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Hungary, 
Finland, Uruguay, Venezuela, Guate- 
mala, Costa Rica, Panama, 
and Nicaragua. 


(To be continued in the coming issue) 
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ECONOMIC PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS 


he State of Israel was born under 

the most difficult conditions, at the 
cost of sacrifices which she feels to 
the present day. 6,000 of the best of 
the Jewish youth fell in battle during 
the War of Liberation — 6,000 con- 
structive forces whose absence was 
keenly felt during the construction 
after the war. The war also cost the 
Jewish community and the Jewish 
people in general about $500,000,000, a 
gigantic sum which could have served 
as the basis for a broad construction 
program and was spent instead to 
make the very existence of the state 
possible. This history of sacrifices of 
men and money could not help but 
limit the possibilities of the young 
state. 

But despite all this, it is possible, 
after ten years of the existence of 
Israel, to point to a number of serious 
achievements. 

The first task of the State of Israel, 
and the purpose for which it was 
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established, was the absorption of the 
Jews who could find no homeland in 
the lands of their dispersion. The Law 
of Return proclaimed the right of 
every Jew to immigrate to Israel and 
to become a citizen. At the end of 
the war there were more than 200,000 
Jewish refugees in the DP camps of 
Germany, Austria and Italy. Within a 
short time these camps were emptied, 
most of their inmates moving to Is- 
rael. Other Jews, too, from Eastern and 
Central Europe, who had felt the 
ugliest and most brutal wave of anti- 
Semitism and had witnessed the an- 
nihilation of 6 million of _ their 
brethren, also refused to remain in 
their old homes. Within the ten years 
of its existence Israel has accepted 
about 140,000 Jews from Poland, 
about 130,000 from Roumania and 
about 20,000 from Hungary. Many 
more would come if they were only 
allowed to do so. The Jewish com- 
munities of Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
have been almost completely liquidated 
as a result of their immigration to 
Israel. 

A second wave of immigration came 
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from the Arab countries and from the 
lands of the Orient in general. The 
Jews of Iraq and Yemen, living under 
the status of second-class citizens, had 
been persecuted for generations. The 
Jewish-Arab war and the establishment 
of the State of Israel made their posi- 
tion even worse. Israel received 130,000 
Iraqi Jews, 50,000 Jews from Yemen, 
30,000 from Syria, about 140,000 from 
North Africa and about 140,000 from 
Egypt and Libya. 

Another and smaller stream, chiefly 
young people, has come to Israel from 
the Americas, drawn to the land in 
which Jews could develop their nation- 
al culture and live their free national 
lives. 

Israel has absorbed about 900,000 
individuals and in so doing has doubl- 
ed her population since the establish- 
ment of the state. 


N° all those who came have been 
absorbed, but the percentage of 
te-migration has remained comparative- 


‘ly small. In contrast to the 30—40% 


te-migration rate which was customary 
in most of the other countries of mass 
immigration — the U.S.A., Australia, 
Argentina — the rate of re-migration 
from Israel has been only 8 to 9%. 
But not all of those who have remain- 
éd in Israel have succeeded in establish- 
ing themselves. Tens of thousands still 
do not have permanent homes nor 
fixed places of employment. In 1950 
there were 250,000 people in transient 
camps; in 1955 there were still 100,000 
people in these camps, in May 1956 — 
45,000. Plans are now being carried 


out, as Israel approaches its tenth an- 
niversary, to complete the liquidation 
of the camps and to move all the in- 
habitants to permanent housing. 

The number of unemployed among 
those seeking work as hired labor or 
looking for other kinds of employment 
reaches the figure of 40,000, represent- 
ing, together with their dependents, a 
population of from 100,000 to 150,000. 
These figures show that Israel, while 
continuing the process of immigration 
(about 80,000 immigrants arrived in 
1957, mostly from Eastern Europe and 
North Africa) still faces the difficult 
task of fully absorbing part of the 
earlier immigrants. But the same figures 
demonstrate that from 750,000 to 
800,000 immigrants have already been 
absorbed, that is, have found housing 
and work. 


It is true, as we have already point- 
ed out, that about 700,000 of the 
former Arab inhabitants of the country 
left on the establishment of the state. 
But only a small part of the new 
immigrants took the places they vacat- 
ed. Most of the vacated houses were 
in the villages and many were de- 
stroyed or damaged during the hostilit- 
ies, while the remaining were usually 
not adapted to the needs of the new 
immigrants. Only the deserted housing 
in the cities could be used to ac- 
comodate the new immigrants. About 
150,000 of the 900,000 immigrants were 
thus housed. For the rest it was neces- 
sary to build new houses. Housing 
construction plays an important role in 
the Israeli economy, construction, road- 
paving and connected activities employ- 
ing about 8 to 9% of the Israeli wage- 
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earners, a proportion much higher than 
in other countries. 

Absorption, however, does not only 
mean housing, but also work. The 
absorption of 800,000 individuals into 
a community which numbered only 
650,000 in 1948 required the establish- 
ment of new places of employment, 
shops, factories, plantations and farmers 
— and of course also the paving of 
roads to the new settlements, the erec- 
tion of schools, hospitals, public in- 
stitutions and the like. 

A great effort has been made to 
transform the hundreds of thousands of 
new citizens who, before coming to 
Israel, had been for the most part 
storekeepers and businessmen and a 
smaller part — craftsmen, into product- 
ive elements distributed throughout the 
various branches of the economy in pro- 
portions similar to those found among 
other peoples. 15% of all the immi- 
grants have been absorbed into agri- 
culture, about 35% in industry, crafts 
and construction. Hundreds of new 
villages were established and thousands 
of new shops and factories. 

In 1949, Israel’s first year, 70,000 
individuals were employed in agti- 
culture, including about 20,000 Arabs. 
In 1957 the number of Arab farmers 
had risen, with the growth of the 
Arab population, to 30,000, while the 
number of Jewish farmers had grown 
to 100,000. During the decade of the 
state’s existence, therefore, about 50,000 
individuals had turned to agriculture, 
which means that together with de- 


* 1 dunam is equal to one-quarter acre. 


pendents, agriculture had absorbed an 
additional 150,000 people. 

The cultivated area, in 1949, was 
about 1,650,000 dunams*; in 1957 it 


had reached 3,800,000 dunams — an 
increase of 133%. In Israel, as in other | 


countries with a hot and arid climate, 


irrigation is of special importance. In | 


many areas, and particularly in the 
southern Negev, which occupies about 


a third of the territory of the state, | 


there is no possibility of a stable agri- 
culture without water for irrigation. 
Great efforts have been expended in 
finding new water resources, either by 
digging new wells and constructing 
dams and artificial ponds to store the 
water of the rainy season or by bring- 
ing the water in pipes from other te- 
gions. 

290,000 dunams of land were under 
artificial irrigation in 1949. The total 
has now multiplied four times — to 
encompass an area of 1,160,000 du- 
nams. The area devoted to vegetables 
and potatoes has grown from 70,000 to 
230,000 dunams; fodder crops under 
irrigation increased from 60,000 to 
200,000 dunams. The area put to citrus 
fruits has doubled and is now 250,000 
dunams, Other crops have shown the 
same growth. 

New industrial crops — _ peanuts, 
sugar beet and cotton — have been 
introduced. Cotton cultivation, which 
began only in 1953, now takes up an 
area of 48,000 dunams, including 6,000 
dunams of long-fibre varieties. The 
yields which have been obtained ar¢ 
higher than the averages of most other 
countries in the world— about 230-250 
kilograms of cotton per dunam. (The 
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usual average yield in other countries 
is about 100 kilograms; in Egypt it is 
about 150 kilograms.) 

The cultivation of peanuts, begun on 
a large scale in 1950, now covers an 
area of 50,000 dunams and provides 
an important item of export to Europe. 
The experiments in the cultivation of 
sugar beet also began only in 1952. 
Sugar beets today occupy an area of 
13,000 dunams and form the basis of 
a sugar industry producing about 
10,000 tons of sugar a year, one-third 
of the domestic consumption. Success- 
ful experiments have also been made in 
the introduction of rice, chicory, coffee, 
sugar cane and dates. 

Israeli agriculture, in 1950, supplied 
60% (in monetary value) of the count- 
ty's food needs. Today it supplies 70%. 
100% of the consumption of vege- 
tables, potatoes and eggs are supplied 
by domestic production. 

It is interesting to note that not only 
has the gross agricultural production 
grown, but, despite the addition of 
50,000 inexperienced agricultural work- 
ers, the average labor product has also 
tisen — being 65% higher in 1957 
than in 1949, 


“perme has also shown an important 
growth. Industrial production (ac- 
cording to 1949 prices) rose from 
IL 150 million in 1949 to IL 600 mil- 
lion, a growth of almost 400%. Here, 
too, the average labor product has 
risen, by slightly more than 200%. The 
expansion of the larger industries — 
textiles, chemicals and metals — has 
been especially significant. The number 
of spindles has increased from 40,000 


-in 1950 to 80,000; the number of 


looms for cotton weaving from 2,170 
to 3,500, including a rise in the number 
of automatic looms from 320 to 900. 
The production of cotton thread has 
grown from 3,000 tons in 1950 to 
6,000. Cotton cloth production rose 
during the same period from 12 million 
to 30 million meters. 

The production of superphosphates 
began in 1950 and from 11,000 tons 
in 1951 rose to the present 100,000 
tons. The production of sulphuric acid, 
the basic product of the chemical in- 
dustry, began only in 1952, when it 
was only 7,300 tons. Now it reaches 
a total of 80,000 tons. 

A similar growth has also been felt 
in the metal industry, particularly be- 





GROWTH IN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Gross agricultural product (1949 prices) 
Wheat 

Fodder grains 

Potatoes 

Vegetables 

Fruits (non-citrus) 

Milk 

Eggs 


1949 1957 
IL. 44 million IL. 140 million 
20,000 tons 83,000 tons 
30,000 ” 150,000 ” 
30,000 93,000 
130,000 242,000 
40,000 100,000 


176 million liters 
630 million 


80 million liters 
250 million 
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cause of the initiative and activities of 
the Labor Federation enterprises (Solel 
Boneh). A “‘steel-city” is being erected 
in Acre in which all forms of iron and 
steel products (iron pipe, construction 
iron and steel, etc.) will be manufactur- 
ed from local ores (from the Galilee 
mountains) and iron scrap. A pipe 
plant, a steel rolling-mill and a steel- 
casting plant are already working and 
a smelter for iroi ore is in the process 
of construction. The country also has 
an automobile assembly plant which 
turns out 3,000 cars a day and two 
tire plants which play an important 
role, especially in production for export. 

The consumption of electricity for 
industrial purposes has risen from 97 
million KWH in 1949 to 140 million 
KWH in 1950 and to 340 million KWH 
in 1956 — a growth of 250% within 
six years and of 350% for the past 
seven years. The total production of 
electricity in Israel grew by 330% with- 
in 7 years, to a total of 1,350 million 
KWH in 1956. 

These developments in industry and 
agriculture — the rise both in produc- 
tion and in labor product — have been 
accompanied by the introduction of 
some new social forms to protect the 
workers’ interests and their standard of 
living. ‘Production councils” have been 
established in industry, with the part- 
icipation of the workers in the plants, 
to discuss problems of labor product, 
the organization of the plants, safety 
and industrial hygiene and _ other 
matters. There are now about 150 such 
local councils and a number of central 
councils embracing whole industries. 
The workers are guaranteed an eight- 


hour work-day, paid annual vacations, 
accident insurance and old-age pensions. 

The Government itself owns the 
mines, the basic chemical industries and 
the electric power company. About 20% 
of the other industrial enterprises are 
owned by the Labor Federation or its 
cooperative affiliates. About 70% of 
all agricultural production, excluding 
citrus, are in the hands of collectives 
or of cooperative agriculture. 


Dis this undeniable growth, the 

difficulties and problems facing 
the Israeli economy are still numerous. 
The growth and expansion notwith- 
standing, neither industrial nor agri- 
cultural production yet meet all the 
consumption needs of the country. The 
Israeli economy must not only cover 
the current consumption of the existing 
population, but must also supply the 
large funds required for the further 
expansion of the country — the con- 
struction of industries and new villages, 
the settlement of the desert, the car- 
rying of water from one’ region to 
another and the other needs of deve- 
lopment. Though gross national income 
in 1956 was approximately IL 2 bil- 
lion, investments alone came to IL 615 
million, 30% of the national income, 
and this without taking into account 
the great expenditures for security 
purposes, necessary for a country sut- 
rounded by lands with a population 
many times as large and which consider 
themselves to be in a state of war 
with her. Domestic production covers 
the needs of current consumption but 
cannot supply the additional invest- 
ments for development, and this is re- 
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flected in the continuing trade deficit. 

Imports in 1957 came to a total of 
$430 million, while exports were only 
$130 million. There was, thus, a de- 
ficit of $300 million which was cover- 
ed by income from various sources, 
particularly by the funds raised by Jews 
all over the world as well as by the 
German reparations and the transfer of 
private capital. 

It is true that the economic develop- 
ment has brought the State of Israel 
doser to a solution of these problems: 
while imports have increased (with 
the growth of the population and the 
expansion of the economy) from $250 
million in 1949 to $430 million today, 
a growth of 70%, exports during the 
same period have risen from $30 mil- 
lion to $130 million, or by 330%. In 
1949 exports covered only 12% of the 
value of the imports; in 1953 they 
already paid for 21% and in 1957 — 
30%. But the path to economic in- 
dependence is still a very long one. 
Israel must continue to absorb a flow 
of about 60 to 80 thousand immigrants 
a year, which together with the natural 
increase of 40,000, means an additional 
population of 100,000 or more every 
year. She must complete the process of 
absorption of about 150,000 earlier im- 
migrants who have still not found their 
places. Israel must thus find the means 
to continue unabated the pace of the 
development of the country, and at the 
same time she must maintain her mi- 
litary preparedness and dare not allow 
her forces to lag behind the armies 
of the Arab countries, nourished by 
the shipments of arms from the Soviet 
Union. At the same time she must pro- 


gress slowly towards the expansion of 
production to the point of liquidating 
the $300 million foreign trade deficit 
so that she will be able to continue 
in existence without the granfs, the re- 
parations and the other funds from 


‘abroad. 


° seeking a solution to the problems 

facing the Israeli economy we face 
one additional problem — the integra- 
tion of the Arab population. During 
the period of the Mandate the Arab 
and Jewish economies were distinct 
from each other, their mutual relation- 
ships resembling those of separate 
countries rather than of different parts 
of the same country. Each of these 
economies was based on its own capital, 
and labor force and was dependent 
on its own special markets. Such con- 
ditions no longer exist. The War of 
Liberation and the exodus of most of 
the Arabs from Israeli territory ended 
the Arab national economy, and the 
Arab population must find its place 
within the general economy of the 
country. This will require a greater 
degree of cooperation, as well as the 
gradual eradication of the differences 
in the standards of living and economic 
forms between the two sectors. 

The majority of the Arab population 
are employed in agriculture. Recent 
years have brought recognizable ad- 
vances in the development of the Arab 
village. In the “Little Triangle” alone 
there are now 175 tractors instead of 
the 15 found there at the time of the 
establishment of the state. Government 
tractor stations are being established to 

(Continued on page 32) 
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BAHREIN — CENTER OF DISPUTE 


T here have recently been many tu- 
mors, originating in diplomatic 
circles in Teheran, that Iran is initiat- 
ing a plan for a non-Arab Moslem 
union between herself and Pakistan, 
as a counterbalance to the Arab unions. 
Those behind the plan think that 
such a union between two countries 
related culturally and historically and 
which share common interests in many 
fields (both belong to the Baghdad 
Pact) could create a political unit with 
a population of close to one hundred 
millions, which even the great powers 
would have to take into account. 
Iranian circles are crystalizing a sug- 
gestion which also has some support 
in Karachi, according to which Tehe- 
ran would support Pakistan in the 
Kashmir dispute with India in return 
for Karachi’s support for Iran’s claims 
to the Island of Bahrein. Both coun- 
tries would also agree on close eco- 
nomic cooperation which would make 
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it possible to use Iranian oil revenues 
(and especially the eventual income from 
Bahrein) for agricultural development 
and irrigation in Pakistan. 

At a later stage Afghanistan, too, 
might join this Islamic.union, in spite 
of her ties to the Soviet Union, since 
her interests to a great extent also 
run parallel to the plan. 

This plan is the result of a number 
of causes, the most important of which 
is the dispute between Iran and her 
Arab neighbors over Bahrein. 


T he problem of Bahrein, the oil- 
rich territory in the Persian Gulf, 
arose in the wake of a law published 
a few months ago by the Iranian 
Government, which laid down a new 
allocation of the areas under its con- 
trol. Under the terms of this division 
the lands of Bahrein were included in 
one of the Persian provinces, as 4 
deliberate reply to the British refusal 
to enter into negotiations about the 
future of this principality, which is 
under their protection. 
Following this Iranian move, nearly 
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all the Arab States filed vehement pro- 
tests in which they emphasized Arab 
sovereignty over the islands. The first 
to react was Saudi Arabia, which issued 
a lengthy statement which proclaimed 
that “Bahrein is the natural geographi- 
cal continuation of the Arabian Penin- 
sula, and no one can doubt for a mo- 
ment that it is part of Saudi Arabia.” 
Iraq declared that “Bahrein is an in- 
dependent Arab State, and it is com- 
pletely unthinkable that the Arabs would 
agree to its annexation by Iran.” 

The Syrian Government, too, did 
not allow this matter to be passed over 
in silence. The Damascus newspapers 
launched a violent attack on Iran, 
which “has not succeeded in utilizing 
efficiently the great oil resources in 
her own territory, but covets Arab oil.” 
Radio Cairo denounced Iran for “not 
appreciating the rising force of Arab 
nationalism, and for that reason she 
dares to provoke it with her illegal 
claims.” 

Even the Lebanese, who have been 
developing friendly ties with Iran for 
years, joined the chorus of denuncia- 
tion. Commenting on the Persian 
cdaims, the Beirut radio announced: 
“Bahrein has been in Arab hands for 
350 years. As early as 1861 she ob- 
tained international recognition of 
her Arab nature, and thus all the 
Persian claims must be completely 
rejected.” The Shah of Iran hurried 
suddenly to Beirut in order to meet 
President Chamoun and remind him 
of the tradition of Iranian-Lebanese 
friendship. 

During the past months the problem 
has become even more critical. Follow- 


ing the establishment of the Hashe- 
mite Union, it was reported from Am- 
man that Iraq and Jordan were plan- 
ning a treaty of federation with the 
Persian Gulf principalities, and espe- 
cially with Kuwait and Bahrein. After 
this we learnt of the visit the Sheikh 
of Bahrein had made to Riadh at the 
invitation of King Saud and of the 
announcement by Sheikh Muhammed 
al-Khalifa, the Bahrein ruler’s person- 
al adviser, that “the union of Kuwait 
and Bahrein with Saudi Arabia would 
encourage stability and peace in West 
Asia..” 

This only added fuel to the flames. 
In reply the Head of the Iranian 
Government stated that his country 
would break off all its relations with 
every country attempting to make an 
agreement with Bahrein, since it would 
be an infringement of Iranian sover- 
eignty. A few days later the Lebanese 
Prime Minister, Sami a-Sulh, went to 
Bahrein in order to participate in the 
discussions on the third “union,” in 
spite of Iranian anger. 

This conflict has cast its shadow 
over the Baghdad Pact. In reply to the 
negative attitudes adopted by Britain 
and Iraq, Iran hinted that as these two 
countries which aspire to be her allies 
within the framework of the Baghdad 
Pact do not even support her claims, 
it was doubtful whether Iran could 
continue to fulfill its commitments to 
this pact. 

The U.S.S.R. has seized this golden 
opportunity to undermine the Baghdad 
Pact and began to put out feelers for 
closer relationships with Iran. Fully 
aware of Iran’s precarious economic 
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situation and of the fact that the 
U.S. has not responded to the Iranian 
Government’s oft-reiterated plea for in- 
creased financial assistance and for 
loans for development projects, Mos- 
cow turned to the Iranians with offers 
of extensive financial assistance. The 
Iranians, it appeared, were willing to 
examine this offer favorably. 

There is no doubt that the U.S.S.R. 
could not support the Iranian claim to 
Bahrein at a time when it was doing 
everything in its power to win Arab 
favor. But it is interested in creating 
differences of opinion between Iran 
and the U.S., with a view to pushing 
Iran out of the Baghdad Pact and 
arousing anti-Western feeling in the 
oil-producing areas of the 
Gulf. 

Tiny Bahrein would never have been 
the subject of such a fierce dispute if 
it were not for its economic value and 
strategic importance, some details about 
which are given here. 


Persian 


“ principality of Bahrein extends 
over a group of islands in the 
Persian Gulf, between the Khasa region 
of Saudi Arabia and the principality of 
Katar. The name Bahrein was given to 
it because of the two seas washing it 
on both sides (‘‘Bahr’ being the 
Arabic word for sea). The total area 
of the islands, part of which are of 
coral origin, is 550 sq. kilometers, with 
a population of 125,000, mostly Shi'ite 
Moslems speaking Arabic and Persian. 
Until the establishment of the State of 
Israel several Jewish families also lived 
here. 
During most of the 17th and the 


18th centuries Bahrein was under Pers. 
ian rule. In 1782 it was conquered by 
an Arab tribe under the leadership of 
the Al-Khalifa family (ruling dynasty 
of Bahrein to this day), and the Pers. 
ians were driven out. According to an 
agreement signed with Great Britain 
in 1892 the Sheikhs pledged themselves 
to accept British authority in all their 
foreign relations. 

In 1936 Bahrein became, because of 
its geographical location, the most 
important British strategic base in the 
Persian Gulf. Ever since it has served 
as a naval and air base for the British 
Navy and the Royal Air Force. It is 
also the civil aviation center of the 
region. It is no coincidence that Bahrein 
was the only Persian Gulf principality 
to be bombed by the Italians in 1940. 

In the past Bahrein’s principal in- 
come was derived from pearl fishing. 
Today, of course, it is based upon oil. 
In 1914 the British obtained a guarantee 
from the Sheikh of Bahrein that he 
would not grant any oil prospecting 
concessions in the islands without Brit- 
ish consent. About ten years later 4 
British company obtained the first con- 
cession, which it later transferred to 
an American company. The British de- 
manded that the Sheikh refuse to re- 
cognize this transaction, but under 
pressure from the U.S. Government 
they were forced to agree. In 1940 
this concession was extended to covet 
the whole of Bahrein, whose oil fields 
are now worked by a partnership of 
two American companies. 

Thus Bahrein is one of the two 
Middle East countries (the other being 
Saudi Arabia) whose oil is exploited 
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solely by United States companies. 
The production of oil in Bahrein is 
relatively low, about 14 million tons a 
year. It is estimated that the oil revenue 
of the principality itself is 9,000,000 
dollars annually. 

One of the largest oil refineries in 
the Middle East has been erected near 
the oil field. The production capacity 
of this refinery at Manama is several 
times the annual production of the 
Bahrein field itself, and it is used to 
process millions of barrels of Saudi 
Arabian oil. In 1944 an underwater 
pipeline was laid from Saudi Arabia to 
Bahrein. More than 6,000 people, mostly 
foreigners, are employed by the Bahrein 
oil industry. 


os has claimed Bahrein since the be- 
ginning of the 19th century, and 
has not recognized Bahrein as an in- 
dependent political entity, nor accepted 
the British protectorate regime. It has 
submitted several remonstrations to 
Britain about the situation, but without 
causing any change. 

In the absence of any other alter- 
native way of expressing their disp- 
proval, the Iranians decided to de- 
monstrate their sovereignty over these 
islands, if only in a symbolic manner. 
In April 1946 the Iranian Government 
announced that the duty on oil from 
Bahrein being sent to Iran would be 
made equal to the duty levied on Iran- 
ian oil, Several years later Teheran 
ordered that the rates for cables and 
letters destined for Bahrein should be 
identical with the postal tariffs used 
in Iran herself, as Bahrein was con- 
sidered an integral part of Iran. 


Iran has prevented Bahrein’s participa- 
tion in international conferences in 
which she herself took part. In the 1954 
locust conference Iran was unsuccessful, 
and consequently she boycotted the 
conference. In April 1956, when the 
British Foreign Minister visited Tehe- 
ran for the meeting of the Council of 
the Baghdad Pact, Iran raised the issue 
again, but her claim was summarily re- 
jected. And when the Arab League 
organized the Arab Oil Committee and 
invited representatives from Bahrein to 
attend the sessions, Iran protested 
vehemently against this 
step.” 


“unfriendly 


ncreased internal social ferment has 

been more in evidence in recent 
years than in any other Persian Gulf 
principality. One of the factors provok- 
ing this tension has been present for 
many generations; this is the division 
of the population into Shi'ites and 
Sunnites. The original inhabitants of 
Bahrein were Shi'ites while the invad- 
ing tribes which settled here 175 years 
ago, headed by the Al-Khalifa family, 
are Sunnis. There has been constant 
tension between these two Islamic sects, 
the Shiites in particular complaining 
bitterly about their domination by a 
Sunni Sheikh. The Iranians, who are 
Shi'ite Moslems, have won over to their 
side the Shi'ite inhabitants of Bahrein, 
who support their claim to the islands. 

With the rapid development of Bah- 
rein’s oil industry, today employing 
thousands of the local inhabitants, the 
local oil workers began criticizing the 
autocratic nature of the Sheikh’s re- 
gime which concentrates all the func- 
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tions of the state, including legislation 
and execution, in the hands of his 
family. Demands have been made for 
the improvement of the health and 
educational services, for the provision 
of legal safeguards for workers and 
improvements in the legal system. 
Bahrein is a focus of emigration from 
other Arab countries (including re- 
fugees from Palestine), and these 
settlers have further aggravated the 
social tension and added a violently 
anti-British note. Egyptian agents have 
added fuel to the flames. The riots which 
broke out some time ago were only 


quelled by British troops hastily flown 
in to restore order, after the Sheikh 
had agreed to implement several of the 
demands concerning the limitation of 
his authority. 

We can expect the Bahrein question, 
which is today a bone of contention 
between Iran and the Arab states, to 
become in time the starting point for 
important developments in the Middle 
East arena. Various signs hint that it 
is liable to bring about a reorientation 
of Iranian foreign policy both towards 
its neighbors and the great powers. 


ECONOMIC PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS 


(Continued from page 27) 


serve the Arab villagers. The area of 
Arab land under irrigation has also 
increased. This area, which was only 
2,000 dunams in 1948, rose to 6,000 
dunams in 1952 and to 30,000 dunams 
at the present time. The Arab orchards 
have expanded, tobacco cultivation has 
grown from 10,000 to 30—40,000 
dunams, the cattle herd has risen from 
20,000 in 1952 to 36,000 head today. 

But these achievements are only a 
first step. The Arab irrigated area, for 
example, is only 3 to 5% of the cultiv- 
ated area of the Arab villages. The 
relations of distrust and suspicion and 
the military government which limits 
the freedom of movement of most of 
the Arab population, hinder and hold 
back the possibilities for the further 


development of the Arab sector. 

A certain amount of progress was 
made in relation to the urban Arab 
workers when it was decided to open 
the trade unions to them. (At the time 
of the Mandate there were separate 
Jewish and Arab unions.) But the 
Jewish Federation of Labor (the His 
tadrut), as such, with all its institutions 
and economic enterprises, has remained 
a purely Jewish organization. There is 
still a long path ahead on the way to 
Arab advancement, increased produc 
tion and full integration. 

The first decade of Israel’s existence 
leaves behind it tremendous achieve 
ments and much progress, but many 
difficult tasks undoubtedly still lie 
ahead. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


MIDDLE EAST TENSION: CAUSES AND SOLUTIONS 


THE QUESTIONS: 

1. What, in your opinion, are the main causes of the tension in the 
Middle East ? 

2. What should the Great Powers, and particularly the United States 

of America and the Soviet Union, do in order to reduce the tension 

and to eliminate the dangers of a conflagration ? 

What should Israel and the Arab States, respectively, do in order 

to advance the cause of peace between themselves ? 


eo 
- 


NORMAN THOMAS 
New York 
T his is a somewhat’ belated answer to your inquiry on the tensions in the 

Middle East. I answer the questions in the order you ask them, necessarily 
briefly. I have enlarged my answers on various questions in speaking and 
writing. 

I. There are a great many causes of tension in the Middle East: the nation- 
alism of nations newly-free, the passion for pan-Arabia not easily implemented, 
the uneven distribution of the riches of oil and their exploitation by the West, 
ancient religious differences. All are elements. They would not be very serious 
in my judgment to the world’s peace except for 1) the cold war between the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. and our Western allies and 2) the extreme hatred of 
Israel in the Arab states. Israel, as I was frequently told, is regarded as neces- 
satily an expansionist immigrant state and spearhead of Western imperialism 
directed to dividing the Arab world and making easier the protection of the 
West’s monopoly rights to exploitation of Arab oil. 

II. The United States, in my judgment, before this should have seized 
upon Bulganin’s talk of disengagement of the Big Powers in the Middle East 
and proposed 1) an explicit guarantee by the U. N. that no borders would be 
changed by force of arms although negotiations for changes may be in order 
and 2) that there will be an absolute end of the arms race, am agreement not 
to sell arms or to give them away in the Middle Bast. I do not think there is 
any settlement likely in the Middle East unless some modus vivendi can be 
attived at between the Soviet Union and the U.S.A. 

III. Israel should give far more convincing pledges and proofs that it 
never will contemplate expansion by force of arms than it has now given. No 
one in the Arab world believes that Israel doesn’t contemplate expansion if, as 
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and when it can expand. Israel should also make a more generous offer for 
larger repatriation of Arab refugees and indemnification for those who cannot 
be taken back or who, when actually faced with an alternative, might prefer to 
settle elsewhere than in modern Israel. The Arab states ought to be willing to 
talk more rationally about a settlement of the situation and to treat their own 
fellow-Arabs in the camps less as pawns in a political game and more as 
human beings. Since it is certain that there will be a growing demand in and 
out of the U.N. for a return of Israel to the borders proposed in the UN. 
Partition Plan, an act which at this stage seems to me quite impractical, it is 
peculiarly important that Israel should make, and make in time, positive and 
counter proposals. It cannot trust merely to negatives. It is, of course, very im- 
portant that Israel make still further progress in improving the position of Arabs 
in Israel. Eventually I do not think there is any satisfactory solution in the 
Middle East except in terms of at least economic federation which would take 
account of the need of the region for water and proper development of oil. 
Israel might stress her willingness for that economic cooperation which was part 
of the original U.N. Partition Plan. 


DEREK BODDE 

University of Pennsylvania 

| really feel embarrassed by your request for my opinion about the causes of 
tension in the Middle East. Why should I, whose field of study is China, 

and who never lived in the Middle East, presume to speak on this subject to 

people like yourself who live there, who know the situation, and who are doing 

all you can to improve it? 

Looking at the Middle East as an outsider, however, it seems to me 
that the causes of tension are much broader than the state of Israel-Arab tensions 
per se. On the one hand, they stem from the rivalry between the bloc led by 
the United States on the one side, and that led by the Soviet Union on the 
other: the Western bloc, having acquired important political and economic 
interests in the Middle East, does not wish to permit entry to the Eastern bloc, 
which, for its part, insists that it no longer can be excluded from an area in 
which it feels it has an equal concern. Actually, of course, the only kind of 
settlement which can be long-lasting is one which gives promise of freeing the 
peoples of the Middle East from political and economic domination either by 
the West or by the East. . 

On the other hand, the causes for tension in the Middle East stem from 
the general economic backwardness of most of the area, and the enormous 
disparities in wealth between the great bulk of its population and the favored 
few who hold political and economic power. The resulting psychological tensions 
become easily transformed — and are often deliberately channelled — into 

(Continued on page 40) 
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AMNON KAPELIUK 


THE LEBANESE GORRKY 


heel year at this time, progressive 
public opinion in Lebanon and the 
other Arab countries honors the memory 
of the best known of the Lebanese- 
Arabic writers, Omar Fakhuri, 
died at the end of April twelve years 
ago. 

In the present half century Lebanon 
has become one of the centers of the 
Arabic literary renaissance. Omar Fa- 
khuri was one of the writers who help- 
ed bring this about. But Omar Fakhuri’s 
chief importance lies in the fact that 
he was the first Arab socialist writer 
of stature, opening a new period in 
Arab literature and leaving many dis- 
ciples. There were, indeed, several 
attempts by leftist writers with lots of 
goodwill, but little talent, to create a 
realistic Arab socialist literature, but 
these attempts did not leave any real 
traces. However, when Omar Fakhuri’s 
trenchant writings began to appear, it 
was immediately clear that here was 
the writer whom all had awaited. 


who 





AMNON KAPELIUK is a Jerusalem Arabist 
and writer. He is the correspondent for Arab 
affairs of the Israeli daily newspaper “Al- 
Hamishmar.” 


He was born in 1895 of an orthodox 
religious and literary family, and from 
early youth he revealed a literary talent 
which was strongly connected with the 
aims of liberation which were then 
animating Arab nationalists and which 
found their expression in the secret 
societies established under the Ottoman 
regime. While still a youth he joined 
the illegal nationalist society ‘‘Al- 
Fatat,” which was the center of the 
Arab nationalist movement during the 
time of the Turks. 


His first book, “How the Arabs Will 
Awake,” which appeared in 1913 al- 
most brought him to the scaffold. The 
book was denounced by the Turks as 
seditious. He was brought to trial be- 
fore a military tribunal and only by 
a miracle was saved from the sentence 
of death which was meted out to his 
friend, the poet Omar Hamad. Fakhuri 
was sentenced to imprisonment and his 
book was publicly burnt. Only a few 
precious copies have remained of this 
first work. 

But he persisted in merging literary 
and political activities. He organized 
illegal circles in Beirut and Damascus, 
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at the same time that he sought higher 
learning in the Ottoman College in 
Beirut where he studied Arabic, Turkish 
and French, going on to the study of 
law. With the outbreak of the First 
World War he left the classroom and 
devoted himself completely to the work 
of the liberation of his people, joining 
the “Al-Istiklal Party” when that party 
was organized. 

When Feisal established his national 
government, Omar Fakhuri left Beirut 
for Feisal’s capital, Damascus, where 
he was made the editor of the official 
publication of the short-lived govern- 
ment, “Al-Asima” (The Capital). When 
Feisal’s government was liquidated by 
the French, Fakhuri went to Paris 
where he completed the law studies 
that had been interrupted by the war. 

A new chapter in his life began in 
1923, upon his return to Damascus. 
He became a frequent contributor to 
the daily and periodical press, con- 
centrating mostly on literary matters. 
Among his other activities, he served 
as an editor of a literary magazine 
“Al-Misan” (The Balance). This journal 
was the banner-bearer for realistic lite- 
rature, waging war against the ‘‘writers 
of the ivory tower.” During his stay 
in Damascus he also did some research 
and translated much of the writings 
of the great orientalists. These transla- 
tions were collected in 1925 in a book 
which was entitled “Western Ideas on 
Eastern Matters.” He also translated 
some of the works of world literature 
into Arabic (Romain Rolland and 
others). 

The first book which brought him 
recognition as a writer of importance 


was the “Guarded Gate,” which appear- 
ed in 1938. This was a collection of 
stories and small essays on poetry and 
poets. In this work Omar Fakhuri 
appears for the first time in his full 
stature as a writer and thinker. There 
are some critics who for some reason 
felt this book to be a “flight from 
reality,” and even “ivory-tower litera- 
ture.” This may be because of their 
desire to emphasize the later changes 
in the writer's outlook, or because they 
simply do not understand his intentions. 
But the truth is that Omar Fakhuri 
never “fled from reality.” His interest 
in the poems and the poets derived 
from the close connections between 
their works and the life and environ- 
ment about them, and not because 
they were “pure art.” In writing of 
one of the poets, for example, he re- 
marked that his merit lay in drawing 
from the springs of the homeland and 
life. 

“Literature must go deep into the 
life of the people in all its facets and 
only Omar e-Za'ni has achieved this in 
his poetry which pictures the life of 
our generation.” In another place in 
the book Fakhuri attacked the “social 
hypocrisy and false shame which are 
still the two... hands holding literature 
and art by the throat and strangling 
them.” 


\ ie last eight years of his life after 
the publication of “The Guarded 
Gate” were replete with literary and 
political activity. His next book, “The 
Four Chapters,” which appeared in 
1941, again discussed literary problems 
and brought out even more clearly his 
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militant and uncompromising stand for 
literature which was: close to. life and 
against those writers “whose blood is 
only ‘ink -and whose flesh might be 
made‘of paper, and who know nothing 
of the love of man.” 

“Without: Compromise” appeared a 
year later and its name speaks for 
itself; Here Fakhuri raised in all its 
sharpness the question of the purpose 
of man. He describes, among others, 
the figure of a teacher who was given 
over completely to the matters of this 
world, and tells how he, the lad, on 
seeing this teacher, first came into 
contact with the question — “what is 
the aim of life.” ‘Without Com- 
promise” appeared when the Second 
World War was raging on all fronts 
and the supporters of the Axis were 
increasing in the Arab world. Omar 
Fakhuri was one of the first and the 
few among the Arab intellectuals to 
taise their voices against the danger 
of Nazism and Fascism and his book 
tevealed his abomination of Nazism 
(“the worst catastrophe that humanity 
has known’). He was later elected 
chairman of the Anti-Nazi and Anti- 
Fascist League of Syria and Lebanon 
and continued to warn against the 
danger of Fascism and its agents in the 
Arab world even after the fall of Nazi 
Germany. 

The most important of Fakhuri’s 
book is “The Author in the Market- 
place” which was published in 1944, 
two years before his death. Here social 
tevolt appeared in all its force. “In 
the barbaric ages the lords drove the 
slaves to work for them with whips. 
Then human society developed and the 
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whip was no longer needed, its place 
being taken by the. ‘innate human 
virtues,’ which were a different kind 
of whip, though serving similar aims.’’ 

The writer must go down to the 
people, to the market-place, because 
that is the mission of literature. In a 
number of essays on realistic literature, 
Omar Fakhuri spoke out against those 
intellectuals of the past generation who 
were opposed to the writer's pre- 
occupation with “big politics,” though 
they themselves were not adverse to 
mixing in “little politics” —the election 
of headmen and the like. Fakhuri 
explained that politics, as he under- 
stood it, was activity for the improve- 
ment of life. The connection between 
art and society became very clear for 
him, and he took a definite stand in the 
struggle between reaction and progress 
for the support of the writer and the 
future of mankind. Isolation from 
society, he wrote, meant the end of 
creation. 

After his death a number of his 
works which had not been published 
previously were completed and con- 
tinued to appear in Lebanese journals. 
One of these was a story, “The Burial 
Procession,’ which described the life 
of the poor. Arabic literature has seen 
other attempts to describe the life of 
the “common people,” but Fakhuri’s 
stories transcended them all in his love 
for the oppressed and unfortunate and 
in the ray of hope he offered them. 
His realism was deeply-rooted. 

There are still many writers in the 
Arab countries, the essence of whose 
writing is the use of the difficult, 
fancy, rare words in which Arabic is 
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so rich. Content is a matter of only 
secondary importance. 

Omar Fakhuri’s style was easy and 
pleasant. Form and content were a 
single unity. In one of the essays in 
“The Author in the Market-place” he 
came out against the conspicuous and 
exaggerated use of difficult words and 
rare expressions. Fakhuri also used 
“dictionary” words, but these were not 
foreign appendages, but were organic 
parts of the text. He also used ‘“‘popu- 
lar’ words, and these, too, did not 
appear out of place when he used 
them. He was opposed to going down 
to the people artificially by writing 
in the spoken dialect, desiring instead 
to raise their level. 


mar Fakhuri had a broad cultural 

background. He read a great deal 
in oriental studies and was at home 
in Arabic literature and its treasures 
as well as in the literature and culture 
of Europe. He was no narrow Arabic 
fanatic, nor did he have a sense of 
inferiority towards the different cultur- 
es. He was opposed to fanatic isola- 
tionism. In his view the new Arab 
culture must be based on the “old 
Arab culture and on the new western 
culture,” as he once wrote. 

Omar Fakhuri was never a member 
of any political party, but during the 
early part of the Second World War 
he drew close to the left, under the 
influence of the threatening Nazi 





danger. He ultimately became a 

member of the left, wrote in its period- 

icals and even spoke at meetings. 
This turn to Communism left im. 





pressions in his work. His articles and 
his political stories adopted the literary | 


style of Arab Communism. He wrote | 
a book explaining the parallelism be- | 


tween Islam and Communism, and de 
fended the national policies of the 
Soviet Union. In doing so, he came 
into conflict with the conservatives. He 
lost his position in the Beirut College 
which he had established, his member- 
ship in the Scientific Academy of the 
Arabic’ Language in Damascus not- 
withstanding. He was also dismissed 
from his position on the management 
of the Lebanese Radio Station (The 
East). After his death, and especially 
after the growth of reaction after the 
war of 1948, the Government even be 
gan to persecute his memory. The large 
collection of books which he left as 
a public library was closed and at one 
time even a meeting in his memory 
was banned. 

But Omar Fakhuri was honored by 
broad circles in Lebanon and the other 
Arab countries who were very far from 
him politically, and his death, on April 
23, 1946, cast a pall of sorrow over 
the Arab world. The President of 
Lebanon, the Prime Minister, the Mufti, 
Ministers of Government and large 
crowds of common people marched in 
his funeral procession. 
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DAVID LAZAR 


A MEETING IN STRASSBURG 


Strassburg, France, was the site in No- 
vember of last year of an international course 
for newspaper journalists held by the “In- 
ternational Center for Higher Journalistic 
Studies.” This intensive 6 weeks course was 
attended by writers from countries as wide 
apart as Indonesia, Ghana, Turkey, Scotland, 
France, Morocco, Czechoslovakia, Tunisia and 
others. The course, as reported in the Tel 
Aviv evening newspaper “Md ariv,” was 
marked not only by a high level of studies 
and discussions, but by a degree of friendship 
and communion which it is difficult to find 
in international gatherings today. 

At the close of the course a farewell party 
was organized in honor of the French director, 
Jacques Leouti. As usual on such occasions 
there were a great many speeches as member 
after member was clapped on to the floor. 

Dr. David Lazar, who was the Israeli 
participant in the course, tells of his speech 
and the reception it received. 

When the catastrophe came and the Is- 
taeli delegate heard the massed chorus call 
out his name, there was no escape, It was 
necessary to get up and to speak, though 
what he said was certainly of no great im- 
portance, It seems to me that there were some 
words on the knowledge we had gained of 
the profession of journalism... and on the 
other wisdom, not less important, which we 
had learnt, the wisdom of friendship which 
can be maintained between the representatives 
of different peoples, as we had proven in 
Strassburg, and for which we could serve as 
an example for the whole world — the 


world divided by hatred and fear and un- 
certainty for the future. “How unfortunate 
that we cannot establish here in Strassburg, 
by our common efforts, a paper or a radio 
and television station in order to preach about 
this great truth of peaceful relations and 
honest friendship which can be attained if 
the will were only there... to the world.” 
The words went something like this, ending 
with a toast to a true peace in the world 
and to mutual understanding between peoples 
who are not at peace with each other... 

At the other end of the table sat the only 
Arab in the company, the representative of 
the Tunis Radio. Habib Bulars suddenly rose, 
full of emotion and excitement, and it was 
the general impression that now, at the end 
of the fine and encouraging period of friend- 
ship and international fraternity, the first 
dissonance would come and destroy it all. 
Now the Arab would spring to attack the 
Israeli, would demand that the limits and 
the differences of opinions not be blurred, 
and would announce that he, the Arab, was 
not at all a partner in the idyll which had 
been created. 

The greatness of the surprise heightened 
the effect. For, at the beginning of his words 
Habib Bulars pointed out that he could not 
pass in silence over what the Israeli had 
said... that is... that now things would begin 
to get lively. Then the speaker continued in 
his beautiful French that he believed that he 
had the right to speak for all the Moslems 
present and for his Moroccan comrade, who 
begged forgiveness for not being able to 
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attend — he therefore spoke for the Turk, 
the Indonesian, the Moroccan... and for 
himself. There were in the past, he said, 
and there still prevail inimical relations 
between the Arab states and the State of 
Israel, and there also had been a war. It 
was necessary to put an end to this state of 
hatred between peoples, the speaker an- 
nounced in an emotion-filled voice. The time 
had come to forget the past and to establish 
good-neighbor relations and peaceful relations 
in the whole of the Middle East, and above 
all there should come into being an Arab— 
Israeli entente ! 

How can I describe the effect which these 
words aroused? Astonishment, emotion, joy, 
enthusiasm... all these words would seem to 
be in place. Journalists, as well as professors 
of journalism, are not made of sentimental 
material, but this experience was truly extra- 
ordinary. Now all eyes were turned again 


to the Israeli — how would he react? The 
excitement reached a peak when the latter rose 
from his seat and walked the length of the 
table to the Tunisian, pressed his hand and 
said to him in Arabic, Hebrew and finally 
in French — “Thank you very much, Mr. 
Boulars.” 

No, it is difficult to describe what took 
place in the hall after that. First there was 
an extended silence; the storm of excitement 


broke only after a few minutes. In a few | 
places tears could be seen. The Director of | 


the UNESCO Section for Television, Dr. Cas- 
sirer, who had been one of our last lecturers, 
lamented the absence of any television 
cameras in the hall at that moment in 
order to capture what was, in his eyes, an 
historic moment. The “wolves” of the profes- 
sion, the veterans of world journalism who 
had already seen everything, admitted that 
such an experience had never come their way. 


Middle East Tension — Causes and Solutions 


(Continued from page 34) 


political tensions among the peoples of the Middle East, as well as between them 


and peoples of the outside world. 


The only hope of lasting settlement, it seems to me, lies in a gigantic 





program of social and economic rehabilitation and development, aimed at lifting 
the standard of living for the Middle East as a total entity, rather than for any 
specific country within the Middle East. Such a program obviously needs massive 
support and direction from the outside, but it equally obviously cannot succeed 
if it is operated by any single outside country, or even by a bloc of outside 
countries. In other words, it cannot succeed if it is operated by a Western bloc 
or an Eastern bloc, but only if its efforts are channelled through the one organiza- 
tion which is truly universal, namely the United Nations. By being channelled 
in this way, the tensions between different countries and peoples can be neutrdl- 
ized and reduced, whereas a program fostered by one group of countries as patt 


of its rivalry against another group can only lead to a heightening of Middle Eas 
tensions, both internal and external. 
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JEWISH-ARAB AGREEMENT IS POSSIBLE 


nyone examining the problems of A 
the Middle East today finds a situa- 
tion marked by the instability of the 
existing regimes, the growing strength 
of the national movements and the stri- 
vings for unity, and the struggle of the 
depressed social elements for a rise in 
their standard of living. He also finds 
a dangerous state of tension between 
the Arab peoples and the Jewish 
people, and the absence of any pros- 
pects for a peaceful settlement. The 
situation is aggravated by the penetra- 
tion and the competition of the world 
powers — the Soviet Union and the 
United States — which are pushing 
the Middle East in the direction of 
their international policies. 

The solution of the problem of peace 
between the Arabs and the Jews is of 
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gtaduate architect of the Haifa Technion, 
he is at present preparing plans for a model 
Arab village, along the lines which he des- 
ctibed in two articles in NEW OUTLOOK 
of July and August 1957. 


great importance for the future of the 
Middle East as a whole. For the Arab 
peoples, peace in the region would 
mean hastening the realization of their 
just national demands. The strivings of 
the Arab peoples for independence, so- 
cial achievements, and the development 
of their social and economic lives, can 
be realized only by the cooperation of 
all the peoples of the region including 
the Jews. 

Jewish-Arab peace would weaken 
and decrease the influence of the fo- 
reign forces interested in benefiting by 
the quarrels; it would strengthen the 
struggle against those elements in the 
Arab countries and in Israel who are 
exploiting the desire of the people for 
national and social liberation for chau- 
vinist and reactionary ends and for 
increased foreign intervention. The rise 
of progressive forces in the Arab lands 
is impossible without a true understand- 
ing of the situation in the region and 
of the need for the close cooperation 
of all the peoples for development and 
progress. 
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The Arab countries are today in a 
wave of national awakening. The Arab 
peoples, exploited for centuries by the 
Turks and foreign imperialist and colo- 
nial powers who ruled the Middle 
East by the principle of divide and 
rule, today have come to the just con- 
clusion that .the unity of the East and 
the mobilization of all its resources are 
the demands of the hour. It is no won- 
der, therefore, that most of the Arab 
peoples support the aims of unification. 

The question remains, however, uni- 
fication on what basis ? Only unifica- 
tion which takes into consideration 
the differences of the peoples in their 
historical background, national origin, 
social structure, cultural values, religion 
and language will stand the test of 
time. 

History offers convincing proof that 
every attempt to erase these differences 
by conquest or assimilation not only 
faced energetic resistance but also suf- 
fered ultimate failure. 


Dus the last decades, an addition- 

al fact has emerged: the presence of 
the Jewish people, concentrating itself 
in its homeland, developing its culture 
and exploiting the natural resources of 
its land. This fact cannot be ignored. 
Federation would be devoid of all value 
if it were to negate the cultural and 
social values and the right for self- 
determination of all the peoples of the 
region, including the Jewish people and 
the Arabs of Palestine. 

The tragic events which took place 
in Palestine have brought about a situa- 
tion in which the majority of the Pa- 
lestinian Arab population is concentrated 


in Jordan, with a smaller concentration 
in the Gaza Strip and smaller numbers 
in other Arab countries. It is this Arab 
majority which must be the bearer of 
Arab nationalism. The small minority 
who are found in the State of Israel 
will continue to live and find their 
future in that State, though they will 
inevitably be bound culturally and na- 
tionally to their people outside Israel. 

There are many, especially in reactio- 
nary circles, who claim that the Arabs 
and the Jews cannot come to any agree- 
ment, since each side feels that the 
essences of Jewish nationalism and 
Arab nationalism are intrinsically an- 
tagonistic. This, however, is not true. 
The national aims of the peoples of 
the Middle East need not conflict with 
each other but can be harmonized to 
live together and even to be of mutual 
material, cultural and social. benefit. 

It is clear that the fundamental 
question is that of the relationship 
between the Jewish people and the 
Palestinian Arabs. In spite of the bitter 
historical struggle between the two na- 
tionalist movements, the true national 
interests of the two peoples need not 
necessarily be in conflict. However, 
their co-existence is possible only on 
the basis of their mutual recognition 
of the right of self-determination of 
both of the two peoples. 


A peace built on this principle will 
not only scatter the suspicions of 
both sides but will help bring them 
closer to a life of cooperation. It is 
clear that the right of self-determina- 
tion of both these peoples, based on 
unity and cooperation, is the only path 
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to peace. It is clear that the two 
peoples cannot live in isolation from 
each other. The utilization of natural 
resources, water and irrigation and the 
problems of industrial development are 
common to both and can be solved 
only in common. This fact was te- 
cognized by the United Nations when 
it proposed Partition with Economic 
Union as the solution of the Palestine 
problem. 

Any national movement which ignores 
these facts and denies this only pos- 
sibility — life together — deprives 
itself of the ability to achieve peace in 
the region, or a state of quiet and 
joint development. 

The only solution which is therefore 
possible is one which will answer the 
national needs of the two peoples, the 
Jews and the Arabs alike, and which 
will be built on independence and coop- 
peration, on sovereignty and federa- 
tion. 

We may point out that not all the 
history of Arab-Jewish relations has 
been one of conflict and war. There 
was at least one period, in Spain, when 
the cooperation between the two 
peoples brought about a flourishing of 
Jewish and Arab history and literature. 

From the point of view of the in- 
ternational situation a solution for the 
Arab-Jewish problem is perhaps closer 
today than in the past. A Great Power 
agreement on the neutralization of the 
Middle East from the Cold War is 
more possible today than in the past, 
and this might bring closer the pos- 
sibility of an agreement which could 
lay the basis for greater understanding. 
An agreement of the Great Powers 


may, of course, not necessarily be based 
on the right of the peoples for self- 
determination or guarantee the rights 
and national strivings of the two 
peoples, but even a partial agreement 
might prepare the ground for greater 
cooperation and understanding which — 
could develop into a true desire for 
agreement. 

The Arab states today see the return 
of the Arab refugees as an a priori 
condition for any agreement. They 
also demand Israel’s return to the bor- 
ders suggested by the United Nations in 
1947. 

The Arab states see the Zionist 
Movement as a movement essentially 
inimical to the national strivings of the 
Arabs. Israel is for. them an imperia- 
list base and Zionism a movement aid- 
ing the establishment of this base. 
Together with this, the Arab states 
striving today for the unification 
which has already partly been achieved, 
not only fan the flames of hatred 
for Israel but even speak of the uni- 
fication as arising in order to deal 
with Israel when the right time comes. 
They see Israel as a foreign bridgehead 
standing in the way of their complete 
unification.- 


Israel, on the other hand, sees the 
Arab national movement as directed 
mainly towards its destruction and 
claims that the problem of the re- 
fugees will find its solution only af- 
ter the signing of peace agreements. 
Israel today proclaims that she is pre- 
pared for direct negotiations without 
prior conditions for the solution of the 
problems of the region. 

To solve this dispute, there are two 
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paths open: war which will bring 
in its wake new bloodshed, intensifica- 
tion of the enmity and the strength- 
ening of the forces of reaction in the 
Arab countries and in Israel; or a 
peaceful settlement aiming at coopera- 
tion and a common future for the 
Palestinian Arabs and the Jewish 
people. 

We must therefore strive to make 
both peoples conscious of some funda- 
mental facts. 

We must declare unequivocally that 
not all of the Arab national movement 
nor all of Zionism are inimical to 
each other. They are both composed 
of light and shadow, progressive and 
reactionary tendencies. Anyone seeing 
the picture as all black only harms the 
interests of both peoples. 


As for the problem of the refugees, 
we cannot ignore the fact that almost 
a million Arab refugees are today 
living in the most difficult conditions. 
I do not want to make the refugee 
question only a humanitarian one. It 
is the right of the refugees to return 
to their country and homeland and no 
one can deny this right in principle. 
But there is a difference between the 
right to return and a solution of the 
problem in the light of current reality. 
There is no Arab or Jew who, consi- 
dering the problem honestly, can sug- 
gest returning all the refugees before 
some peace agreement is attained. We 
have to find solutions based on the 
concrete existing realities. I think that 
a final solution and the rehabilitation 
of the refugees can only come within 
a framework of federation, especially 
between the State of Israel and Jordan, 


which has become the de facto suc- 
cessor state to the~ Palestinian Arab 
State which was supposed to come 
into being in 1948. 


W the frame of the two so- 
vereign states and by the al- 
tivation of close cooperation in the 
development of natural resources and 
the advancement of social conditions, 
the refugee problem can find its fitting 
and final solution. 

This is not to say that the refugee 
problem must wait until such a frame- 
work is established by the will and 
decision of the Palestinian Arabs. 1! 
feel it necessary that Israel today 
announce its readiness to receive a 
certain number of the refugees who 
desire to return, and to absorb them 
within the existing processes of settle- 
ment in the country. This should be 
done as an advance action and as a 
gesture of goodwill towards negotia- 
tions for peace between Israel and the 
Arab states. The absorption of a num- 
ber of refugees need not be connected 
with any conditions but could be an 
expression of Israel’s desire for peace 
and for a solution of the refugee ques- 
tion. The Partition borders for which 
the Arab states are pressing and to 
which Israel is opposed, would not 
form a decisive problem. On the basis 
of mutual agreement the two states 
could negotiate rectification of their 
borders according to need and for the 
benefit of both. 

The Arab countries are in error 
when they see Israel as a tool of the 
imperialist powers. This attitude only 
drives Israel into the arms of the 
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West. There are in Israel great pro- 
gressive forces and a broad sector of 
public opinion undefined by party li- 
mitations, which look forward to peace 
between Israel and the Arabs and to 
Israel’s participation in a Middle East fe- 
deration. 


In the light of this situation we 


must demand of the State of Israel 
the following: 


& 


To conduct a regional policy based 
on the desire to join a united 
framework of the Arab States. 
To support the right of the Pa- 
lestinian Arabs for self-determina- 
tion, whether in Jordan or a part 
of it, on the basis of economic 
union and cooperation with Israel. 
To grant full civil and national 
equality to the Arab minority 
dwelling within Israel. 

To make its contribution to the 
solution of the refugee problem 
in close cooperation with Jordan 
and with the aid of the Arab 
States and the U.N. 


3. 


To prove its goodwill by receiv- 
ing a number of refugees into 
Israel and to rehabilitate them 
within it, before the negotiations 
for peace. 


And from the Arab states, we must 
demand: 


1. 


To recognize the existence of Israel 
as an expression of the fight of 
the Jewish people for self-deter- 
mination, and to agree to Israel's 
participation in a federative frame- 
work, 

To recognize the right of the Pa- 
lestinian Arab nation to self-de- 
termination and its exclusive right 
to determine its own _ political 
framework, whether it be Jordan 
or a part of it. 

To recognize the necessity for eco- 
nomic union and cooperation bet- 
ween these two peoples on the 
basis of equality in order to solve 
the refugee problem and to deve- 
lop their two economies for the 
benefit of both peoples. 
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PALESTINIAN ARABS AT THE CROSSROADS 


ecent international developments 
tend more and more towards “Sum- 
mit talks’’ and some kind of “Big Four 
Agreement.” No agreement on a solu- 
tion of the problems of the Middle 
East is possible without a settlement, 
temporary or final, of the Israeli-Arab 
dispute. There is considerable pressure 
for the settlement of the dispute in the 
direction of a return to the 1947 United 
Nation’s Plan for Partition with Eco- 
nomic Union. 

The return to 1947 as a condition 
for a peaceful settlement is now the 
official policy of the Arab states, in- 
cluding both the Iraqi-Jordanian Fede- 
ration and the United Arab Republic. 
This demand for the return to the 
1947 Partition Plan, however, is mark- 
ed by the deliberate omission of the 
basic principles underlying this decision. 

When the United Nations were 
called upon to find a solution to the 
Palestine problem in 1947, they faced 
a unique and complicated situation. 
This was not a conflict between two 
peoples separated territorially, econom- 
ically and nationally, who were being 
compelled to live within a common 
framework against their wishes. For 
such a conflict, territorial and political 
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separation would have been the one 
obvious solution. This was a situation 
of two peoples living on one territory 
which both claimed to be the exclusive 
basis for their national survival and 
both striving for self-determination and 
national independence. Though they 
were living in a state of political and 
national conflict the two peoples were 
interwoven economically and  under- 
going a process of mutual influence 
and integration. The United Nations 
was not able to establish a Jewish 
State without an Arab minority nor 
an Arab State without Jewish settle- 
ments. It could not draw the frontiers 
according to the lines of ethnographic 
separation. It was accordingly compelled 
to suggest a form of checkerboard with 
intersecting Jewish and Arab areas in 
addition to enclaves and corridors for 
transit and transport. The United 
Nations was compelled to take into 
consideration the fact that the two 
people, though striving for separate 
national independence and self-govern- 
ment, were bound by history to the 
same territory and a united economy. 
It was, therefore, no accident that the 
Partition Plan was officially titled « 
“Plan for Partition with Economic 
Union.” 

The Economic Union was an if 
separable part — in fact the basis — 
of partition. The provisions for the 
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Economic 


Union envisaged customs 
union, a joint currency system, common 
use of railways, highways, postal and 
t services, ports and. airports, 
joint economic development (especially 
in connection with irrigation, land re- 
damation, and soil conservation), 
mutual access to water and power facil- 
ities and the establishment of a joint 
economic board. These proposals were 
not motivated by idealistic sentiments 
in favor of artificial unity. They were 
the result of the demands of the ob- 
jective conditions, of the fact that the 
resources for economic development 
were common to both peoples and only 
by cooperation could they utilize them 
for their mutual benefit. 


‘he “Partition Plan with Economic 
Union” did not come into being. 
Instead, the Arab War of 1948, which 
was designed to prevent the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel, resulted in 
a national disaster for the Palestinian 
Arabs. Hundreds of thousands of 
people have become refugees and the 
remaining Arab areas have been annex- 
ed by Jordan or occupied by Egypt. 
This last development was not accord- 
ing to the interests of the Palestine 
Atab nation nor did it accord with the 
wishes of the Arab states. They object- 
ed to the annexation and even went 
so far as to threaten Jordan with expul- 
sion from the Arab League if this 
annexation were made permanent. The 
Arabs of Palestine, who were, econom- 
ically, socially and culturally, among 
the most advanced of the Arab peoples, 
could not acquiesce in the oppressive 
tule of the primitive Bedouin society 
of Trans-Jordan and its autocratic ruler. 


Their opposition was strengthened 
by two additional facts. Although they 
were given theoretically equal status 
as citizens of the new Hashemite King- 
dom of Jordan, they suffered real 
discrimination. They were allotted only 
half the seats in Parliament in spite 
of the fact that they were a two- 
thirds majority of the new State; they 
were excluded from government and 
civic administration and subjected to 
military rule which curtailed their 
freedom. An artificially-established unit 
without economic foundations and 
without national and political cohesion, 
Jordan was also unable to provide an 
economic solution for the hundreds of 
thousands of refugees and to satisfy 
their needs for security and well-being. 
The resistance to the annexation and 
to the rule of the Hashemite dynasty 
continued through 1950 and was cli- 
maxed by the assassination of King 
Abdullah in 1951. 


With the passage of time, however, 
conditions have changed. The Pales- 
tinian Arabs have gradually achieved 
the rights and influence due them as 
a majority with higher cultural and 
political standards. They have become 
a dominant factor in administration, 
commerce, culture and politics. Thus 
they have gradually begun to regard 
Jordan as their own State. Nearly 
150,000 Palestinians have _ settled 
temporarily or permanently on the 
eastern side of the Jordan and they 
soon established an alliance with the 
commercial and middle-class circles of 
Trans-Jordan. They have found a 
common cause in their opposition to 
the autocratic regime and to British 
rule, and in their strivings for closer 








ties with the nationalist Arab move- 
ment in Egypt and Syria. The Arab 
states have come to acquiesce in the 
annexation as a fait accompli and have 
ceased to demand the establishment of 
a separate Palestinian Arab State. 

Jordan was accepted to membership 
in the United Nations Organization in 
1955. The admission of a state to UNO 
does not mean legalization of its front- 
iets — the more so in the case of 
Jordan, since its Armistice Treaty with 
Israel did not invalidate the final 
frontiers claims of both parties con- 
cerned. 


It is, however, significant that upon 
Jordan’s admission to the United Na- 
tions no reservation or qualifying state- 
ment was made by either Israel or 
the Arab states as to the possibility of 
a different future for the Triangle 
with its 800,000 Palestinian Arabs, 
annexed by Jordan in 1949. 


The new alignment of forces became 
obvious with the overwhelming victory 
of the Egyptian-orientated parties in 
1956, when the support of the Pales- 
tinian Arabs helped bring the Pale- 
tinian Nabulsi to power. 


Subsequent events — King Hussein's 
coup d'etat and adherence to the anti- 
Egyptian camp — have not changed the 
fundamental fact that Jordan’s fate is 
linked up with that of its 900,000 
Palestinian Arabs who form the major- 
ity of its population and dominate the 
life of the country. 


The Kingdom of Jordan is, however, 
incapable of solving the problem of 
more than half a million refugees and 
the more than 300,000 Palestinian 
Arabs on the western bank, whose 
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economy, as regards labor markets, 
transport, etc., was linked with the 
rest of Palestine. 

The only prospect for large-scale 
economic development in agriculture 
and industry lies in the utilization of 
the national resources of the country 
which it shares in common with Israel: 
the Dead Sea as an industrial base, 
Eilat and Haifa as the nearest ports, 
Jordan as the main source of water 
and electricity, etc. 

The Arab world is now divided into 
two camps: the Syrian-Egyptian union 
and the new Iraqi-Jordanian federa- 
tion, with Saudi Arabia and the Le- 
banon torn internally between conflic- 
ting orientations. 

The striving for unity is a natural 
tendency of the Arab peoples, deeply- 
rooted in their history and motivated 
by actual needs. The present forms of 
division and unification of the Arab 
peoples have been influenced more by 
the Cold War and Great Power riva- 
Iries than by the real needs of econo- 
mic and social development. It is pos- 
sible that in conditions of peace, with- 
out the tensions and armaments race. 
the Arab unions would have developed 
along different lines, more in accord 
with economic and geographic reality. 
The Palestine Arabs are a case in point, 
their overwhelming majority awaiting 4 
quick victory by the nationalist wing 
of Abdul Nasser. 

This course of events can hardly 
be prevented by any outside fac 
tors, as has been demonstrated cleat- 
ly by the failure of the Anglo-French 
invasion of the Suez Canal and_ the 
Eisenhower Doctrine. 
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pert and Syria, united now in the 
new republic, which comprises the 
majority of the population of the Arab 
world and the two most developed 
countries, represent the nationalist 
movement and its aspirations and enjoy 
the support of the Arab masses through- 
out the entire region. 

The Iraqi-Jordanian alliance is based 
on the rule of feudal and backward 
kings, is unpopular with the awaken- 
ing Arab masses and exists only by fo- 
reign military and financial support. 

The 300,000 Palestinian Arabs in the 
Gaza Strip, under Egyptian rule, are 
willing to serve as a nucleus for a 
Palestinian State integrated and federat- 
ed with the Egyptian-Syrian United 
Arab Republic. The 900,000 Palestinian 
Arabs in Jordan are in opposition to 
the regime of King Hussein and _ his 
pro-Iraqi policy and await the collapse 
of his regime in order to transform 
Jordan into a connecting link between 
Syria and Egypt. 

There is, however, a contradiction 
between this political orientation of the 
Palestinian Arabs and the hard facts 
of geography and economy. The unific- 
ations of the Arab countries do not 
materially affect the essential problem 
of the Palestinian Arabs and of Jordan. 
The Arab Federation seems at first 
sight to be able to solve the basic 
problem of Jordan and to offer a 
solution for its half-million refugees. 
Iraq is undergoing a process of large- 
scale construction and development, 
and there is no lack of capital, land, 
and labor opportunities. On closer 
examination the picture is, however, 
quite different. 


Between Jordan and Iraq lie vast ex- 


panses of desert and rainless areas. These 
make impossible the integration of Jor- 
dan’s development schemes within the 
framework of Iraq’s ambition program 
of flood control and land reclamation. 
The resettlement of refugees is not only 
a problem of the availability of land, 
water, and capital. It is also a problem 
of social and cultural standards and of 
a way of life. The existing regime in 
Iraq, in spite of its successes in build- 
ing roads, bridges and dams, has proved 
incapable of removing the main ob- 
stacles to agricultural development — 
the power of the feudal sheikhs who 
monopolize enormous land holdings and 
the still prevalent forms of a tribal so- 
ciety. 

While masses of landless and im- 
poverished peasants stream into the out- 
skirts of the cities and to construction 
and building sites, there forming a 
“lumpenproletariat,” the villages of Iraq 
do not show any progress in production 
methods or living standards. The Pa- 
lestinian refugees, in spite of all the 
wretchedness and hopelessness of life in 
their camps, have a much higher stan- 
dard of health, education, and cultural 
life than the Iraqi peasants. In these 
circumstances it is unlikely that the pre- 
sent Iraqi regime is capable of offering 
the refugees tolerable human conditions 
conducive to their resettlement in Iraq. 

There are also political considerations 
which make it improbable that Iraq 
will entertain any such plans, The Palesti- 
nian refugees may present a dangerous 
social ferment in the existing situation 
in Iraq, already rife with eruptive ele- 
ments. On the other hand the ruling 
class of Iraq is attempting to preserve 
its power vis-a-vis the nationalist oppo- 
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sition by adopting an extreme attitude 
regarding Israel and the rights of the 
Palestinian Arabs. Any plan of a trans- 
fer of refugees from Jordan to Iraq 
could be exploited by Nuri Said’s ad- 
versaries in order to accuse him of be- 
trayal. All these reasons suffice to dis- 
prove the too optimistic expectations for 
a solution of the refugee problem with- 
in the framework of the Hashemite Fed- 
eration. What one could assume, at the 
most, is that a number of skilled wor- 
kers and owners of capital from among 
the refugees will find opportunities in 
prosperous trades in Iraq. 

The position will not change substan- 
tially if Jordan becomes part of the 
United Arab Republic. She cannot draw 
water or electricity from the Nile or 
from the Orontes. The Jordan River 
remains the only real basis for any large- 
scale development program. Even the 
full utilization of the waters of the 
Yarmuk, the principal tributary of the 
river Jordan, implies the inclusion of 
Lake Tiberias as a storage reservoir for 
its winter floods. And so one comes 
again to the necessity of Israeli-Jordan 
cooperation for the exploitation of water 
and power resources. 

There is a shortage of labor in the 
development areas of Syria; but there 
is Egypt's urgent problem of overpopula- 
tion pressing for emigration. Egypt 
and Syria, devoid of oil royalties, lack 
sufficient capital for their own econom- 
ic development and are therefore in- 
capable of assuming the additional 
burden of the refugee problem. 

The processes of Arab unity have 
demolished the logical and political 
justification for a revival of the idea 


of a separate Palestinian Arab State 
as envisaged in 1947. The Arabs of 
Palestine, overtaken by the calamity of 
the 1948 war and nourished for ten 
years with the promise to return to 
them their rights and their statehood, 
now look to Abdul Nasser to make 
the promise good. It is possible that 
due to their pressure numerous de- 
clarations have been given in this spirit 
The fact is, however, that such a state 
would make no contribution toward 
solving the many problems facing the 
United Arab Republic. The main test 
of the Republic is in the sphere of 
the economic integration of Syria and 
Egypt, for which territorial continuity 
is an essential prerequisite. The Pales- 
tinian Arab State of 1947 does not 
offer territorial continuity between 
Egypt and Syria. It would have no 
common frontier with Syria, and 
scarcely any with Egypt, except, for the 
Gaza Strip bordering on the Sinai 
Peninsula. 

Those who revive the 1947 idea of 
an Arab State, and characteristically 
enough, without the basis of economic 
union with Israel, cannot possibly in- 
tend a constructive solution of the re- 
fugee problem or the peaceful develop- 
ment of the Arab countries, their in- 
dependence and their unity. It is no 
accident therefore that this idea is 
favored especially by the former Mufti 
of Jerusalem, Haj Amin Al Husseini, 
who still dreams of the destruction of 
Israel by war. 

To sum up: in spite of the emergence 
of the two Arab unions, the problem 
of the Arabs of Palestine can be solved, 
now as before, only on the basis of 
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cooperation with Israel. The U.N. 1947 
decision was right and just, but one 
should differentiate between its letter 
and its spirit. The 1947 partition plan 
is dead, but the economic union — 
and this time with Jordan as successor 
to the Arab State — is still possible 
and even necessary. In fact, Israeli- 
Jordanian cooperation in whatever form 
is the only rational and peaceful solu- 
tion. The desirability of this from the 
point of view of the national interests 
of both peoples cannot be doubted. 
What about its feasibility ? 

There seem to be two essential condi- 
tions. Israeli-Jordanian partnership can- 
not be based on Israeli tutelage and 
patronization. The last thing the Arabs 
would agree to is for Israel to “teach” 
them, develop their economy and to 
“help” them settle their refugees; only 
a partnership based on full equality, 
sovereignty and mutual respect, with 
Israel taking its full share in settling 
the problem of the refugees by means 
of compensation as well as by partial 
tepatriation, could have an appeal to 
the Arabs. 

Perhaps the most decisive problem 
would be the relationship of this 
partnership to the struggle going on 
today in the Arab world. 

The concept of an alliance between 
Israel and the Western-minded Arab 


ERRATUM 


governments to counter-balance the 
neutralist Arab bloc is both unfeasible 
and harmful. The regimes of Saudi 
Arabia, Iraq and Jordan, if they intend 
to preserve themselves, will not add 
the “crime” of alliance with Israel to 
the other “sin” of alliance with the 
Western Powers. 


The idea of Israeli-Jordanian Federa- 
tion has political possibilities only on 
the basis of a new Israeli foreign 
policy aimed at agreement with Arab 
neutralism. Without this, any plan re- 
commended by Israel will be suspect 
from the start and therefore rejected 
as a plot to frustrate the Arab struggle 
for complete national independence. 
A change in Israeli foreign policy 
might, however, add to the attraction 
of the advantages offered by an Is- 
raeli-Jordanian Confederation from the 
point of view of the refugee problem 
and the solution of the problems of 


transport, communications and _ the 
territorial continuity of the united 
Arab States. 


Naturally the prime prerequisite is 
the acquiescence of the Arab world 
to the existence of the State of Israel, 
to the recognition of the futility of any 
plans for her destruction or strangula- 
tion, and of the desirability of her 
integration within a regional federation. 


By an unfortunate mistake in the course of printing this article, a number of 
paragraphs were interchanged. The editors regret any misunderstanding which 
may occur. We especially request the reader to refer to the bottom of page 48, 


beginning with ‘‘This course of events...’’ 


This should have come after the first 


sentence of the preceding paragraph, emphasizing the historical character of Arab 
unification, which need not, however, be identified with the specific form of the 
present Arab unions which are a result more of the Cold War than of the 


internal needs of the Arab world. 


—editors. 











GABRIEL BAER 


AGRARIAN REFORM IN EGYPT 


AL-ISLAH AZ-ZIRA’I FI MISR, by Sayyid 
Mary i, Cairo, 1957. 

This new book (Land Reform in Egypt) 
is of special interest because of several 
reasons. First, because it is the first full- 
length book (358 large-size pages) in Arabic 
on land reform and in any language on 
land reform in Egypt. Secondly, because it 
was published five years after the enact- 
ment, in September 1952, of the Agrarian 
Reform Law, i.e. exactly at the end of 
the period which had been fixed in the 
original law for the execution of its pro- 
visions. Thirdly, because its author is Sayyid 
Mar'i, from the beginning the principal 
administrator, and since 1956 Minister, ia 
charge of implementing the agrarian reform 
in Egypt. 

Naturally enough, the character of the 
book is influenced to a large degree by the 
fact that its author is a high official of the 
Egyptian Government. It is not the objective 
analysis of a scholar but rather an official 
report, edited partly with regard to its 
propaganda effect. Failures of the Egyptian 
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land reform as it has been conceived by its 
initiators are ignored (with one exception 
to be mentioned below). The reader will 
seek in vain for enlightenment on the 
question why restrictions on the acquisition 
of landed property have not led to large 
scale investment of private capital in in- 
dustry (one of the chief aims of the te 
form as formulated in 1952), or why wages 
of agricultural laborers have not increased 
in spite of legislation to that effect. These 
problems are just not dealt with. The author's 
writing on many questions is fundamentally 
apologetic: again and again he tries to 
prove that the reform is just to landowners 
(e.g. with regard to compensation to be paid 
for expropriated lands — p. 62/3), and many 
comparisons are made with laws in other 
countries, especially those visited by the 
author in 1955, to show that the Egyptian law 
is not so radical after all. Yet the most 
extreme example of official influence on 
this book is the fantastic mew conception 
of Egypt's agrarian history in the last two 
centuries as expressed by the author: accord- 
ing to this version, for instance, Egyptian 
fellaheen of the 18th century enjoyed security 
of tenure and inheritance of their land; 
they therefore took part in the nationalist 
movement against the Turks until Muhammed 
Ali turned them into slaves by distributing 
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the asya land among the multazims(!!). 


Nevertheless, the book is extremely illumi- 
nating. To begin with, it contains many 
factual reviews of different aspects of agrar- 
jan relations in Egypt prior to the reform: 
a short history of land tax (pp. 36 ff); 
tenancy problems prior to the reform 
(pp. 72—73); a short history of agricultural 
credit (pp. 161 et seq.), etc, On page 230 
there are interesting figures on the percent- 
age of leased land which rose from 17.3% 
of all cultivated farm land in 1939 to 
60.7% in 1949, decreasing slightly, after 
the reform, to 57% in 1954. Other figures 
on the same page show that the index of 
land rent rose (1938/39=100) to 472 in 
1950/51, while the general cost of living 
index rose during the same period only to 
293; and they show further that the main 
years of rising rents were the later ’forties. 
Many more interesting facts and figures are 
scattered all over this large volume. 


Moreover, the book gives us a history of 
the implementation of land reform in Egypt 
during the five years 1952-1957. An appendix 
contains the full text of the Agrarian Re- 
form Law of 1952 together with all amend- 
ments and modifications introduced since. 
Detailed chapters deal with the two principal 
provisions of the Law, viz. expropriation of 
large estates and distribution of land among 
fellaheen, and the problems of their execu- 
tion. According to Sayyid Mar'i, about 
480,000 feddan (acres) have been expropriat- 
ed in the course of five years. In the be- 
ginning the former large landowners tried 
to sabotage the reform (p. 52), but very 
soon they concentrated their efforts on legal 
action. The number of these actions grew 
from year to year, reaching a total of 1,715 
by 1956, which means that on the average 
almost every one of the former large land- 
owners had recourse to one legal action of 
some kind (p. 310). Their efforts to impede 
expropriation, however, were quite fruitless, 
since arbitration awards in this respect had 
to be confirmed by the Higher Committee 
for Agrarian Reform itself (p. 64). This 
does not mean that expropriation did not 
meet with any difficulties. Some technical 
and administrative ones are reviewed on 


pp. 74-80 of the book. Another problem 
was created by the fact that a considerable 
number of estates were owned in shares by 
a number of owners (pp. 66/67). Never- 
theless, Sayyid Mar’i can rightly claim that the 
expropriation program of the land reform 
has been more or less fulfilled — taking 
into account, of course, that about 145,000 
feddan have been sold directly by the former 
landowners, a procedure allowed until 1953 
according to Article 4 of the Agrarian Re- 
form Law. It is known, however, that these 
lands have not all passed into the possession 
of small fellaheen as they should have accord- 
ing to the Law — another of the failures 
ignored by the author. 

This leads us to the second major aspect 
of the Egyptian land reform treated in de- 
tail by Sayyid Mar'i, viz the distribution of 
land among the fellaheen. His claim (on p. 
224) that about 400,000 feddan have been 
distributed is astonishing since in his report 
to the National Assembly in August 1957 
he told his audience that till the end of 
1956 282,650 feddan had been distributed, 
and together with about 50,000 feddan which 
were to be distributed in 1957 the. total 
distributed area should have amounted to 
about 325,000 feddan by the end of 1957. 
(Al-Ahram, August 6, 1957). However, there 
seems to be no doubt that the income of 
those who received land has risen consider- 
ably: a table on p. 225 shows that the 
instalments paid by the fellaheen for the 
land which becomes their property are lower 
by far than the rent formerly paid to the 
landowners for the same land, Many details 
are given on the principles according to 
which distribution is carried out (pp. 90-103) 
and some of the difficulties met with are 
mentioned (pp: 98-100). And yet, concerning 
one fundamental question there seems to 
exist great confusion — or else considerations 
of propaganda must have played a greater 
part in writing this book than it would 
seem at first glance. When Miss Doreen 
Warriner* visited Egypt early in 1956, she 
arrived at the conclusion that “the idea of 


* Doreen Warriner, Land Reform and De- 
velopment in the Middle East, Oxford 
University Press, 1957, p. 47. 
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creating a strong small-peasant class, which 
influenced liberal opinion when the law was 
passed, has disappeared completely.” This 
was to be expected on two grounds: first, 
the land to be distributed is not enough for 
more than ten percent of Egypt's landless 
peasants and owners of less than a viable 
plot; and secondly, the new co-ordinated co- 
operative farms have taken a very managerial 
shape. It is therefore, the more surprising 
that Sayyid Mar’i repeats in this book several 
times the idea that the present land reform 
will create ‘‘a new class of small landowners” 
(p. 33) who will constitute ‘the basis of the 
democratic regime” (p. 223), thus “removing 
any trace of subversive ideas” (p. 227/8). 

A third major aspect of the Egyptian land 
reform, the limitation of rents, is dealt with 
very little in Mar'i’s book, although in this 
respect the reform has been successful to a 
large extent. To sum up: notwithstanding 
these omissions and the other shortcomings 
mentioned, the book is an important document 
for the study of the first five years of land 
reform in Egypt. 

The main importance of Mar’i’s book, 
however, may lie in the fact that it analyses 
the problems to be emphasized by the makers 
of Egypt’s agrarian policy in the coming years. 
To judge by Mar’i’s writing, emphasis will 
shift in three directions: consolidation of 
fragmented holdings, development of co-oper- 
ative organizations and increase of the cul- 
tivated area in order to cope with the problem 
of over-population. 


There are two kinds of “fragmentation”: 
one being the consequence of subdivision 
through inheritance, sales etc. and resulting 
in very small properties; and another, having 
different causes, resulting in plots belonging 
to the same owner being scattered over 
various places. Although there exists a certain 
relation between the two, they are separate 
phenomena which should not be confused. 
The Agrarian Reform Law of 1952 (art. 23 
and 24) made an attempt to eliminate the 
first of the two kinds of fragmentation by 
prohibiting subdivision of land through sale, 
gift, inheritance or any other transaction into 
plots smaller than five feddan. According to 
Mar’i, these provisions of the 1952 Law have 


not been carried out (p. 183). The reasons 
are obvious: if only one heir inherits a plot 
of, say seven feddan, he has to pay com 
pensation to the others, which he may not 
be able to do, or even mo agreement may 
have been arrived at at all. And there were 
other reasons as well. Therefore, says Mari, 
the problem should be tackled from another 
side, namely... by consolidating scattered plots 
(p. 184). This might be an important aim 
in itself, although the figures given by Mari 
on pp. 178—179 are not conclusive (in ad- 
dition to being contradictory). It certainly 
will not solve the severe problem of sub- 
division through inheritance, one of Egypt's 
most acute agrarian ills. Be that as it may, 
Mar’i’s book, as well as his recent declara- 
tions, show that much activity will be devoted 
in the near future to consolidation of frag- 
mented holdings, and the first practical 
experiments have already been made. 


The chapter on the co-operatives in Mar'i's 
book (pp. 109—127) shows that they are 
considered the focus of land reform in Egypt. 
At the beginning their main aim was to 
prevent a decrease in productivity by transi- 
tion from production in large units to pfo- 
duction in small units after land distribution. 
Now they are not only the vehicle for or- 
ganizing the fellah in all spheres of his 
economic life — production as well as con- 
sumption — but also the means by which a 
new social being is to be created: according 
to Mari (p. 112) the co-operatives have 
diminished the fellah’s servility and streng- 
thened his self-consciousness. Special emphasis 
is laid by Mar’i on another aspect of the 
co-operatives: their suitability as a channel of 
controlled credit for the fellah; in this sphere 
detailed plans for the future are laid down 
in this book (pp. 168 ef seq.). 


Last not least, the author deals in the 
final chapters of the book with the problem 
of overpopulation. Birth control is mentioned 
— but only in connection with other countries, 
not as a practical proposition for Egypt 
After a strong initial assault some years ago, 
Egypt's leaders have become very hesitant ia 
their propagation of birth control. Emigration, 
too, is mentioned as an abstract possibility, 
but no definite directions are analysed. As 
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against this, about 50 pages are devoted to 
an examination of ways to increase Egypt's 
cultivated area, including a calculation of the 
quantities of water needed for irrigation, an 
examination of agricultural possibilities in 
Egypt’s cases and, of course, the High Dam. 
Needless to say, the latter is still considered 
as the corner-stone of the solution. 


Islam in Modern History 


Islam in Modern History, by Wilfred Cant- 

well Smith, 1957, Princeton, N.J., 317 pp. 

Nationalism is the definition commonly 
employed to describe and interprete those large 
and popular movements which are pre-eminent 
factors in the contemporary history of Sou- 
thern Asia and North Africa. The peoples in 
the countries from Morocco to Indonesia re- 
gard their recent revival as primarily a na- 
tional renaissance, and foreign scholars and 
observers also classify their struggles and 
achievements under the heading of national- 
ism. Scores of books have been written on 
“Nationalism and Imperialism,” “Nationalism 
and Communism” in the Middle East, in 
Asia, etc. Political parties are “‘national’’ par- 
ties; “Arab Nationalism,” ‘Turkish National- 
ism” and others are catchwords stirring the 
souls of millions. Beyond any doubt national- 
ism is at present the main force in the poli- 
tical life of all these peoples. 

Yet it is a completely misleading, though 
widespread, oversimplication, to view these 
national movements and nationalistic parties 
and governments as if they were modelled 
only on the pattern of the 19th century se- 
cular European nationalism. The present cen- 
tury is not a mere continuation of the preced- 
ing one; moreover, the historical and social 
background of the Middle East and South- 
East Asia is fundamentally different from 
that of Germany or Italy, Arabs, Turks, Ira- 
nians, Indians, Pakistanis and Indonesians are 
interested in convincing the world that their 
present objectives are essentially identical with 
those of the Western nations one or several 
centuries ago, when these fought for their li- 
beration and unification. Similarly, Wester- 
ners are inclined to regard present Eastern 


history as being analogous to their own. 
There are certainly no lack of analogies. But 
there are also important dissimilarities. One 
of the most important differences is the 
strength of Islam in the public and private 
life of so many Asian and African peoples. 
Here secular nationalism and intellectual ra- 
tionalism have not superseded the loyalty to 
traditional creeds and communities, as has 
been the case in Western and Socialist count- 
ries. The role played by Islam as a psycholo- 
gical, political and social force is incompar- 
ably more important than that of any other 
faith or religious community in the present 
world. It is sufficient to recall the establish- 
ment of “The Islamic Republic of Pakistan” 
only ten years ago, in which, according to 
its constitution, “the Muslims shall be en- 
abled to order their lives in the individual 
and collective spheres in accord with the 
teachings and requirements of Islam, as set 
out in the Holy Quran and the Sunna.” 

European nationalism was and is essentially 
secular, its main principle being the basing 
of the citizen’s loyalty to the body politic on 
constituents which are neutral from the re- 
ligious point of view, such as language and 
race. But can the same be said of nationalism 
in the countries inhabited mainly by Mus- 
lims ? Can their present situation and current 
developments be adequately understood with- 
out evaluating the role of Islam ? 

Islam’s role as a living force is too often 
greatly understimated by politicians and ideo- 
logists, by journalists and scholars, sometimes 
unintentionally, sometimes deliberately. The 
main value and importance of this new book 
by Professor Smith is that it draws attention 
to the vitality of Islam in the mid — 20th 
century. 

Professor Smith, himself a religious man, 
takes it as axiomatic that the great majority, 
if not all, of the Muslim peoples today are 
faithful to their creed. Even the most modern 
and revolutionary Muslim leadership of our 
era, that of Turkey, is composed of believing 
Muslims, according to the author: “Our ob- 
servation... has been that, with few excep- 
tions, they denied and even ridiculed the 
notion that, singly or nationally, they had 
renounced Islam” (p. 174). Yet the spiritual 
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content and psychological forces of the con- 
temporary believer's attachment to his religion 
is very much different from that of his an- 
cestors, even among the broad masses of 
peasantry. Loyalty to Islam today is not the 
same as medieval, traditional Islamic piety 
and orthodoxy. Smith is not oblivious to this 
change, but he does not take sufficient ac- 
count of it. The parts of his book in which 
he conducts an enquity into this question are 
among its best things, particularly the 
splendid analysis of the faith and ideology 
of two consecutive editors of the journal of 
El-Azhar in Cairo between 1930 and 1952, 
Husayn and Wajdi (pages 122—156). 


Islam is not only a religious belief and 
system of law, but also essentially a social 
system and political community. Islam was 
established as, and has never ceased to be, 
the foundation of political as well as spiritual 
life. The spirit of “Render unto Caesar the 
things which are Caesar's, and unto God the 
things which are God's” is essentially foreign 
to Islam. ‘Ali ‘Abd Ar-Raziq’s attempt in 
1925 to prove that Islam does not imply the 
interference of religion in the political sphere 
was a complete failure, both from the scien- 
tific-historic standpoint and in view of the 
strong and almost universal opposition which 
it provoked. The founder of Islam was also 
the founder of its state, its army, its govern- 
ment. “The question of political power and 
social organization, so central to Islam, has in 
the past always been considered in yes-or-no 
terms. Muslims have either had political po- 
wer or they have not, Never before have 
they shared it with others” (p. 286). Thus 
modern nationalism in Muslim countries is 
blended with Islamic communalism. ‘Where 
ever nationalism has been adopted in the 
Muslim world, and in whatever form, the ‘‘na- 
tion” concerned has been a Muslim group. 
No Muslim people has evolved a national 
feeling that has meant a loyalty to or even 
concern for a community transcending the 
bounds of Islam” (p. 77). Many of the 
people spoken of in this statement will cer- 
tainly disclaim it, and plainly it is inaccurate 
in this generalized form. Nevertheless, it is 
far more true than the usual propagandistic 
declarations to the effect that the national 





movements in Muslim countries pay no atten. _ 
tion to the religious affiliation of the nation’s 
members. Is it only a concidence that the cen- 
tral government of the new United Arab Re 
public is composed solely of Muslims ? 
Professor Smith defines Islam as “‘a faith | 
expressed not primarily in a system of ideas, 
but in a system of life, a community and its 
ways” (p. 110), He compares Islam with 
Marxism (notwithstanding his strong anti- | 
Marxist bias and his sympathy with Islam) as 
being “the world’s two chief large-scale en- 
deavors to implement a social ideal” (p. 23). 
In the Islamic past, “the brilliant success of 
the enterprise confirmed the whole concep- 
tion” (p. 32) of. Islamic theology and histo- 
riography. But modern Islam faces a deep | 
crisis of “internal deterioration” and “external | 
encroachment” (p. 47). The faith has lost | 
much of its strength, and the Muslims, once 
the masters and teachers of the whole civi- | 
lized world, have become backward, over- | 
taken by others in every respect. After having | 
become conscious of their weakness, Muslims | 
resolved to recover their strength, “borrow- 
ing from the West or introducing from mo- 
dernity new ways and new ideas, and from 
their own past the inspiration and determins- 
tion to succeed. They have moved far to 
wards acquiring freedom not only politically 
but internally... Yet this is also the very 
measure of their dilemma. For in seeking to 
reaffirm Islam in theory, but especially in 
practice... the question before the Muslim to- 
day is... how, or indeed whether, he himself 
will or can or should close that gap, or 
bridge, between his faith and the world which 
he has had to construct” (p, 91—92). 
The book is a scholarly description and 
analysis of the different ways in which Mus- 
lims today attempt to solve their dilemma. At 
first the author evaluates different attitudes 
under the headings of liberalism, Nationalism, 
Apologetics and Dynamism, the last term 
characterizing such movements as the Moslem 
Brotherhood. After this he deals in special 
chapters with the developments within four of 
the main Islamic peoples: the Arabs, the 
Turks, Pakistan and the Indian Muslims. 
Professor Smith perhaps exaggerates the at: 
tual vitality and influence of Islam. But even 
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his overstatements are less misleading than the 
generally prevailing oversimplifications about 
nationalism in the East. 

The gravest shortcoming of the book is the 
author's neglect of the analysis of economic 
and social factors. He does so deliberately. In 
a former book, published in 1943, entitled 
“Modern Islam in India——a Social Analysis,” 
he proved his proficiency in this field of in- 
vestigation. It remains one of the very best 
books on the recent history of the East, Now 
Professor Smith himself criticizes his first 
book as a “youthful work” which “has many 
defects... chiefly the inadequate’ understand- 
ing of Islam and also of the crucial role 
played in history by ideological and moral 
factors” (p. 210). I think Professor Smith 
would have done better to adhere to his for- 
mer method of thought and inquiry. Never- 
theless, the reader of his new book will learn 
from it more of the “inside story” of what 
is happening today in the Arab countries, 


Turkey, Pakistan and India, than from most ~ 


of the many other books on this subject. 
ELIEZER BE’ERI 


The Suez Crisis 
The Most Important Country (The true story 
of the Suez crisis), by John Connell, Cassell, 
London, July 1957, pp. 244. 

Over half a dozen books have already 
been published in French and English on the 
Suez Canal crisis. There is Col. Henrique’s 
work “100 hours to Suez’ which has been 
translated into bcth Hebrew and French, the 
Brombergers’ book on the “secrets” of the 
Suez Canal campaign, the Penguin booklet 
by Guy Wint of the Manchester Guardian, 
and two other lesser known publications. It 
was therefore with an air of much expect- 
ation and hope that students of Middle East 
affairs looked forward to Mr. Connell’s work. 
After all, the author, who took the name 
for the title of his book from Napoleon's 
famous utterance upon his first return from 
the Nile Valley, is a well-known journalist, 
a columnist for the “London Evening News” 
and a “Time and Tide” co-editor with a long 
acquaintance with the Far and Middle East. 
Mr, Connell had served in India during the 
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war, he was in Egypt and in Palestine during 
the Mandate. With such a background, with 
such unusual sources of information at the 
tips of his fingers, one thing appears clear 
right from the start: we have here an out- 
standing attempt at documentation not only 
of the events which led up to the Suez 
crisis of October-November 1956 but of the 
entire Middle Eastern scene at large in the 
course of the last five years. It is a known 
fact today that the happenings of Sinai and 
Port Said at the end of ‘last year were only 
one link in a long chain of outbursts which 
marked the fundamental change the Middle 
East began to undergo in the early part of 
this century and which has been in process 
for what seems a considerably long time. 


With the pen of a real artist Mr. Connell 
outlines the state of affairs on the Middle 
Eastern stage after the British withdrawal 
from India and Mr. Bevin’s dictatorial 
assumption of power at No. 10 Downing 
Street, From here and with an uninterrupted 
violent attack on British Labor politics, a 
line which is followed throughout the book 
in ever more violent phrases, the author 
sketches the parts played by the various 
world powers in the Middle East. These 
sketches, many of which are brilliant and 
unique in their reality, suffer, however, from 
exaggerations, non-scientific statements and 
incorrect quotations of facts and figures in 
more than one place. 


The most striking feature in Connell’s 
work is without doubt the complete absence 
of any balance whatsoever. Side by side with 
the most brilliant descriptions and accurate 
shots, the reader is bored to death by dozens 
of pages quoting whole speeches of British 
MPs and biographies of Conservative leaders 
which could easily be found in any en- 
cyclopedia. One gets the feeling time and 
again that the author frequently fails to see 
the wood for too many trees; certainly he 
forgets that half of the material could not 
possibly interest a single non-British reader. 
One more aspect of Collin’s work is that too 
often one gets the impression that the author 
has treated his material with too much off- 
handedness and superficiality. But Mr. Connell’s 
main failures are in such omissions as the 
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story of the arrest and confiscation of the 
Israeli vessel “Bat Galim,’ which attempted 
to enter the Suez Canal. Many British ob- 
servers have come to regard it as the real 
turning point in the Suez Canal crisis. Neither 
the “Bat Galim” nor the other foreign ships 
which had their Israeli cargoes confiscated by 
the Egyptian rulers are mentioned by the 
author of “The Most Important Country” 
by as much as a single word, in spite of the 
now much-believed theory that had Britain 
adopted a firm hand with Egypt during 
the “Bat Galim’ affair and brought the issue 
to the U.N. then, there would never have 
been a Port Said invasion. 

However, Mr. Connell’s book without doubt 
has certain merits of its own, One of them, 
as has already been pointed out, is the 
documentary value of the book. Another is the 
description of the entire Middle Eastern 
scene: Iraq, Jordan, the Levant States, Israel; 
the dispelling of the French-Anglo-Israeli 
plot myth of the Bromberger brothers and 
many other signs of a correct evaluation of 
what is known today as the “Middle East 
mosaic.” It is to be regretted that the author 
saw fit to conclude his book without any 
conclusions whatsoever, He rightly says that 
“none of the burning problems in this part 
of the world have been solved through the 
Suez outburst,” but instead of sketching the 
way by which these problems could be solved 
he leaves the reader to solve the puzzle by 
himself without even hinting at the direction 
that should, in his view, be taken. As a 
White Book of the Conservative Party against 
the British Labor Party, this work is certainly 
a triumph; how much it can help the reader 
to find his way through the Middle Eastern 
labyrinth or serve as a guide to what policy 
Britain should adopt to deal with similar 
future situations, remain great question marks. 

GIDEON WEIGERT 


A Diplomatic Mission to Asia 
Masah B’ Asia (Travels in Asia), 
by Moshe Sharett, 1957, Am Oved. 
“Travels in Asia,’ by Moshe Sharett, is 
the journal of the onetime Prime Minister's 
visit to Asia in 1956, now published as a 
book in Hebrew. The volume records the 


mission on which Sharett was sent by the 
Israel Government, with the task of creating 
friendship and understanding for this country, 
establishing contacts with the governments of 
Asian countries and informing them of Is- 
rael’s attitude to current problems. The author 
visited Burma, the Philippines, Japan, Hong 
Kong, Singapore, Malaya, Ceylon, Nepal, 
India, Siam, Laos and Cambodia, He met 
the heads of the governments in_ these 
countries “and expressed to them Israel's 
deep desire for friendly relations with the 
peoples of Asia and her aspirations to peace 
with her Arab neighbors.” He asked them 
to assist in the attainment of this peace. 


“Travels in Asia” is first and foremost 
a political journal, for everything related in 
it concerns a political goodwill mission — 
discussions, exchanges of views, important 
meetings with political personalities, such as 
the Emperor of Japan, the Kings of Nepal 
and Siam, the heir apparent of Laos, the 
King and Queen of Cambodia. But it would 
be wrong to classify “Travels in Asia” as a 
political journal only. It is much more than 
that. It has something of the quality of a 
diary, one of the books of travel which have 
recently made their appearance in modem 
Hebrew literature. Although Sharett chose 
the diary form for his book, even though his 
language is often that of a formal report on 
the completion of a task, he occasionally 
breaks into lyrical passages, mainly descrip- 
tions of some of the unforgettable landscapes 
he enountered on his journey through this 
enormous continent. And here, in the swift 
and economical strokes with which he etches 
the scene for the reader, he reveals his full 
stylistic and poetic gifts, his fluency and 
descriptive powers. 

Some of the most interesting passages 
describe his meetings, often casual and un- 
planned, with Jewish communities and in- 
dividual Jews in the far-off corners of the 
Asian continent. Some of these expressed 
their warm interest in and yearning for the 
Land of Israel; others were indifferent. Over 
all of them hung a pall of sadness, loneliness 
and isolation from the main stream of 
Jewish life. 

Sharett touches briefly on various aspects 
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of life in the countries he visited, particularly 
their forms of government and _ political 
leaders. He attempts to describe the attitudes 
he encountered in these populous countries 
which have so recently freed themselves from 
foreign domination, The book’s main contri- 
bution to our knowledge of Asian life is in 
his clarification of the prevalent anti-Western 
mood and the strong wish to strike out new 
paths to full political independence. Yet 
Sharett does not attempt to analyze these 
problems completely, for this is not the 
purpose of this book: “The reader will not 
find here an answer to all the questions 
he might ask about the countries described 


AHMED SHAWQI 


in this book. The author makes no claims to 
giving a comprehensive account of the area 
and the manifold problems it is facing. He 
intended only to describe one journey and 
the scenes he saw, to note down information 
he gleaned and talks he had, to offer a few 
pointers on the prevailing mode of thought 
in that part of the world, to look into its 
future and to clarify its relationship with 
and attitude to Israel...” 

The value of this book, in short, lies in 
its variety and glimpse of Asia from many 
angles. 

MORDECHAI ABISHAI 
(With acknowledgements to "Al Hamishmar’) 


LOVE, THE UNIVERSAL FAITH 


Ahmad Shawgqi, “Prince of Arab Poets,’ who was born 90 years, was Egypt's most 
celebrated poet. The two extracts below were selected from poems written at different periods. 


Moses to guide the world with the Bible was sent, 

The Virgin’s Son to teach a New Testament; 

And Mohammed from the waters of Prophecy’s Spring 
Drank deep: one Truth they teach, to one Truth they cling. 


But yesterday my friends I decried, 


If my belief they but denied. 


Those days are past: now I subscribe 


To Bible, Koran and Testament. 


And against the heathen I am bent 


On uttering no diatribe. 


My creed is Love for all God's beings, 
And with such love my heart now sings. 











ARABS IN JEWISH SCHOOLS 


Most people in Israel realize that one of the 
greatest tasks facing our country is to find a 
way of peaceful coexistence and cooperation 
with our Arab neighbors. This task is fraught 
with difficulties, and it will take a lot of 
time, patience and goodwill to overcome the 
barriers of hate, prejudice and hostile propa- 
ganda which stand between the two peoples. 

Yet while a general solution is still far 
away, it is possible to do something on a 
small scale and thus to build at least a 
small part of that bridge of mutual under- 
standing which may some day be erected. 

In the Ben Shemen youth village, near Lod, 
a mumber of Arab pupils have begun to 
attend the secondary agricultural school. The 
educational approach of the youth village has 
always been opposed to chauvinism, and the 
Ben Shemen prospectus states that “in spite of 
the strong attachment of our people for Israel 
as their fatherland, which Ben Shemen en- 
deavors to impart to the child, our education- 
al system openly and unequivocally opposes 
that form of patriotism which cannot be har- 
monized with the idea of brotherly coopera- 
tion of all nations.” 

The relationship between the school and 
the Arabs of the vicinity were always close 
and based on mutual understanding and re- 
spect. The Arab boys of Lod and Ramla, the 
two towns of mixed Jewish-Arab population 
in the area, attend the Arab primary schools 
and then face the problem of continuing 
their studies and learning a profession. Many 
Arab parents do not want their children to 
study agriculture, as they feel this does not 
open an avenue to a position in society as 
one of the intelligentsia. Yet Ben Shemen can 


offer them an agricultural background and 
equip them to become agricultural instructors 
or clerks in a related branch, thus attaining a 
higher status in Arab society. 

The Jewish pupils who study at Ben She- 
men are mainly wards of the Youth Aliyah 
movement, representing a large number of 
countries of origin and coming from different 
social, cultural and material backgrounds. Ma- 
ny of them come from Arab countries, patti- 
cularly Egypt, Iraq and Lebanon, Some have 
lost their families there, others have families 
in Israeli border settlements or brothers and 
cousins serving in the Israel Defense Forces. 
Yet, living in a country where reality forces 
the youngster to mature early, they generally 
have a serious and tolerant approach to the 
problem, and under the influence of the non- 
chauvinistic educational environment _ they 
tend in spite of their youth to regard the 
Arab problem in an objective manner. 

Before accepting the Arab pupils into the 
school at Ben Shemen, these and other prob- 
lems were discussed very seriously at the 
meetings of the pedagogic council. It was 
clear to everyone that in the present situation 
failure would be worse than not trying at all. 
Failure in a place such as Ben Shemen, which 
is noted for its traditional spirit of mutual 
understanding, would have supplied fresh ma- 
terial to the extremists among Arab and Jew- 
ish circles, 

The main problems were : 

1) In the present tense political situation, 
could Jewish and Arab youth live, work and 
study together in such a way that the Arab 
pupils would feel at home in the atmosphere 
of the village ? 
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2) Would the Arab pupils, whose know- 
fedge of the Hebrew language was limited 
and who were also behind in other subjects, 
be able to keep pace with their Jewish class- 
mates and attain the required standard of 
proficiency demanded of a secondary school 
pupil ? These problems were discussed with 
the headmaster of the Arab school in Lod, 
and at the beginning of the 1956—57 school 
year six Arab pupils were accepted into the 
agricultural school. Five were admitted to 
the first year and one, who had already 
finished one year at a secondary school, into 
the second. 

After the first year of this experiment it 
can safely be said that some positive results 
have been achieved and that the experiment 
has in general proved successful. The Arab 
boys were accepted by the Jewish children 
like any other new friends and co-students. 
They quickly found friends among the pu- 
pils of their own and other grades, and were 
invited to take part in the various activities 
of the youth community, such as film shows, 
sporting events and competitions. 

During the Sinai campaign these relation- 
ships were unchanged, despite the fact that 
Jewish children and the Arab boys followed 
the military events with vivid interest, know- 
ing full well that their interests were not 
identical. Since the Arab pupils used to go 
home every afternoon, sometimes in the dark- 
ness when, because of the closeness of Ben 
Shemen te the frontier, the roads were pat- 
tolled by soldiers, the management of the 
village arranged for the boys to have special 
letters which obviated all possible inconve- 
niences. 


When the rains began, and it became diffi- 
cult for the Arab students to go home every 
evening, the village agreed that they sleep 
and stay there during the rainy season. The 
boys slept in the rooms of their Jewish 
friends, went to work and ate with them, 
and generally became part of the youth 
community, One boy came to live in the 
youth village, while the others continued as 
day students in the spring. 

Obviously it would be incorrect to say that 
things have reached an ideal state. There is 
still a perceptible restraint in the mutual re- 
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lations of the Jewish and Arab boys. For 
example, while Jewish and Arab pupils, like 
all boys of that age, sometimes quarrel and 
argue among themselves, there are no quarrels 
or arguments between Jewish and Arab boys, 
for each group fears to insult the other, even 
in jest. It is still unthinkable that Jewish 
and Arab boys should talk about and discuss 
the Jewish-Arab problem, and in their daily 
relationship this question is still “taboo,” 
something which is just not mentioned. Some 
of the restraint gradually disappeared during 
the course of the year. At the beginning of 
that period the Arab pupils usually preferred 
to sit together on the same school bench, 
but now sharing the same school bench with 
a Jewish pupil has become something natural. 

The Arab pupils were given special addi- 
tional lessons in the Hebrew language. At 
the end of the first term, however, the 
teachers’ council came to the conclusion that 
two of the Arab pupils were not only far 
behind the minimum demanded by the school, 
but also showed no promise of ever being 
able to progress and of completing their 
secondary school education. The director of 
the school spoke to their families and their 
former teacher, and it was decided to discon- 
tinue their studies. 

The other four boys, whose progress 
showed promise, continued their studies. Their 
knowledge of Hebrew has improved, and 
that helps them in other subjects as well. 
Beginning from the new school year 
(1957-58) an Arab girl was accepted into the 
first year of the school, but it is still too 
early to judge her progress. 

The list of problems and difficulties facing 
the educators at Ben Shemen is a long one. 
Yet it is possible to say truthfully that the 
experiment is developing along satisfactory 
lines. But of course the number of Arab 
pupils is still a very small one, and the period 
of one year is too short to produce definite 
conclusions. 


Yet there can be no doubt that it is a 
good thing that such steps are being taken, 
Giving young Jewish and Arab boys and 
gitls the opportunity of meeting one another 
helps to remove mass prejudice and proves 
to them that human beings usually fear and 
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distrust the unknown and that mutual fear 


can by removed by getting to know one 
another. 


These places where it is being done are 


small drops of goodness in the huge sea of 
hate that surrounds us, but, however small, 
they prove that many bad things that do exist 
are not inevitable evils. 


A. JEKEL 


Israel’s Tenth Anniversary 


On April 24 Israel will celebrate the tenth 
anniversary of the proclamation of the state. 
The original ceremony, held in the main 
hall of the Tel Aviv Museum on April 14, 
1948, will be restaged for the occasion, with 
as many as possible of the members of 
Israel's Provisional Government taking part. 

The main festivities will take place in 
Jerusalem, center of the Israel Defense Forces 
parade. A military tattoo will be performed 
at the Ramat Gan stadium, near Tel Aviv, 
before 60,000 spectators, and Haifa will stage 
a pageant describing the birth of the State 
and its constructive achievements. 

The festivities on April 24 will usher in 
a year-long series of events celebrating the 
attainment of Israel’s first decade of in- 
dependence and including musical festivals, 
dance. spectacles, conventions and congresses, 
pageants and artistic performances. The Tenth 
Anniversary Exhibition in Binyanei Ha’Uma, 
Jerusalem’s impressive Convention Center, 
will be the focus of the celebrations, 75,000 
tourists, a record mumber, are expected to 
visit Israel in order to take part in the 
celebrations. 


Hebrew Writers Confer 

The Hebrew Writers Association held its 
18th conference at Beit Tschernichovsky in 
Tel Aviv recently. A wide range of problems 
was discussed, ranging from the place of 
traditional Jewish values in the creative work 
of modern Hebrew writers to the status of 
writers in Israeli society. 

At the opening session the assembled writers 
and intellectuals heard a written message from 


the Prime Minister, in which he criticized the 
isolation and detachment of modern Hebrew 
writers from the problems facing the State, 
and called for the integration of immigrants 
from Asian and African countries into the 
country’s creative and intellectual life. The 
Minister of Education and Culture, Mr. Z 
Aranne, asked whether the writers would be 
able to play an important part in the in 
tegration of people from various countries 
into a cohesive Israeli society. 

The leading young writer, Izhar Smilansky, 
author of several outstanding novels and 
short stories about the War of Liberation 
and Arab.-Jewish relations, delivered the open- 
ing address of the conference. He stated that 
writers who did not know the desert could 
not know and understand this country: “they 
sit in the wilderness of their own cafe 
boredoms.., like Lot’s wife, forever gazing 
behind them, whether to the little Polish 
village, the empty pioneering homestead, or 
the fashionable cafe.” He called upon writers 
to create in an atmosphere of freedom, 
without subordination to sectarian or party 
dogmas, The last part of Izhar’s address 
was devoted to describing the feeling of 
isolation typical of the writer in the present 
era, in which deadly weapons of destruction 
have accentuated man’s feeling of helplessness 
and in which men of the spirit were power- 
less to lead and advise their fellow men. 

In the lively discussion which followed, 
some delegates advocated a return to ancient 
religious values of Judaism, while another 
body of opinion stressed the need for the 
creative writer to follow his own path and 
reflect the present secular atmosphere of the 
world. 
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Marching to Jerusalem 


During the last three years thousands of 
men and women, young people and old 
people, have taken part in the marching 
rally, one of Israel’s most popular sporting 
events. Originating in Holland, the sport has 
spread to this country, and the rally is fol- 
lowed closely by the public and given wide 
coverage in the press. 

This year 7,500 people, ranging from 
members of the Israel Defense Forces to 
housewives and 70-year-old veterans of the 
“Keep Fit” movement, took part in the 4-day 
hike to Jerusalem. Among them marched, 
for the first time, members of Israel's Arab 
community from the villages of Galilee and 
the Little Triangle, from Nazareth and Acre, 
including Moslems, Christians, and Druze. 

In the letter requesting permission to 
participate in the rally, the Executive of the 
Arab Pioneering Youth Movement wrote: 
“Our movement has decided to participate 
in the State’s Tenth Anniversary celebrations. 
Our first activity in this connection will be 
taking part in the marching rally. We request 
you to approve our application, as we too 
wish to get to know our beloved homeland.”’ 

The application was approved, and 22 
members of the movement set off from the 
starting point together with the thousands 
of others. Clad in khaki trousers, blue shirts 
and kefiyot (white Arab headresses), they 
made a gay show and did honor to Israel’s 
Arab community. 


In the final results of the marching com- 
petition, based on uniformity of style, smart- 
ness and stamina, the Arab Pioneer Youth 
was awarded third prize in the civilian sec- 
tion. In Jerusalem at the final assembly 
before the marchers dispersed for their homes, 
the Deputy Commander-in-Chief of the Israel 
Defense Forces handed the award to the head 
of the group, while his comrades watched 
proudly. 

More joint sporting events and rallies of 
this kind would do much to bring Jewish 
and Arab youth living in Israel together, 
and would strengthen the latent bonds of 
friendship between them. 

LATIF DORI 
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One of Highest Birthrates 
in the World 

The Moslem birthrate in Israel is one of 
the highest in the world, This fact becomes 
clear after examining statistics published in 
the latest bulletin of the Moslem Department 
of the Israel Ministry of Religions, Accord- 
ing to the bulletin, there were in 1956 
52 births for every thousand Moslem _in- 
habitants, with 47 for the Druzes. The 
comparative rates for Egypt, for example, 
were 40 per thousand, and for Syria — 22. 
The bulletin also shows that the deathrates 
for the Israeli Moslem and Druze com- 
munities are among the lowest in the world. 
During the same year there were 10 deaths 
for every thousand Moslems and 9 for every 
thousand Druzes. 


Housing Experiments in Negev 

The members of the kibbutz S’de Boker 
in the far Negev will presently leave the 
temporary huts in which they have been 
dwelling for seven years to serve as guinea 
pigs in testing new houses which it is hoped 
will turn out to be the “ideal homes” for 
the Negev. 

When it was finally decided to build 
permanent housing in Sde Boker, the members 
suggested that new forms of construction be 
found which would protect them against the 
fierce sandstorms and the burning heat. 

A new form of construction was designed 
by architects of the Jewish Agency and 10 
of the projected 16 housing units were built 
according to the new plans. The new houses 
were built in the style of the Arab “khan”: 
closed to the winds as much as possible, 
surrounded on all sides by a courtyard, the 
units close to each other and protecting each 
other from the sun’s rays and the sands. The 
windows were also built close to the ceiling 
in order to keep out the dust and the sand. 

This is the first time that Jews in Israel 
have built houses of this kind, though they are , 
typical of the Mediterranean and have been 
built for more than 5000 years in Egypt 
and other eastern countries. Houses of this 
kind are still being built in many of the 
desert regions of North Africa. 











Recommended NEW OUTLOOK 
to Friends 


All of us of the American Friends Service 
Committee Unit here have read and appreciat- 
ed the issues of NEW OUTLOOK which 
have reached us. We have recommended it to 
friends here and in the U.S., and they have 
expressed their pleasure in the magazine and 
in the idea that has produced it. 

EARL McCOY 
Acre Community Center 
Acre 


Instructive and Informative 
I wish to thank you for the copies of your 
monthly “NEW OUTLOOK” which we are 
receiving regularly, I am personally very in- 
terested in its contents because there are many 
articles which are very instructive and infor- 
mative. I have passed on the copies you have 
been sending to me to the Institute of Inter- 
national Relations of the Academy of Sciences. 
We have another set in our library here. 
CHEN HAN-SENG 
“China Reconstructs’ 
Peking 


Great Powers Should Take 
Hands Off 
Please permit me to say a few words on 
the second of your three questions. I do not 
want this to belittle either the responsibility 
of the local governments or that of our own 
people and of our neighbors. 


The Great Powers of today, if they do not 
suddenly renounce the rules of political be 
havior, cannot but aspire to world domination. 
That means at least that they try to play a 
decisive role in the solution of major prob- 
lems all over the world. There are two ways 
of such aspiration (the ways of which Buber 
speaks in principle in “Dialogue and Peace.”) 
One way is the aspiration of one of the 
Great Powers to become an all-powerful state 
tulling the whole of mankind. This way is 
bound to the risk of world conflagration 
which might end in the destruction of all 
life upon earth. The other way is that of 
the most powerful men talking together 
with the aim of reaching peaceful accord bet- 
ween them on the major political problem of 
mankind, and thus being able to urge — 
without war — the smaller nations to accept 
their decisions — of course, after having 
heard them in the discussions of their prob- 
lems, 

It might surely be good for a danger zone 
like the Middle East that the big powers take 
their hands off — or more exactly: that they 
take their “arms” off. But they have their 
“heads” in the matter; they have their inte- 
rests in this area, and it must not be expected 
that they will abstain from doing anything 
for their own sake. It would however be rea- 
sonable that they meet, talk and find the 
way to do something in common, to the 
advantage of both of them and probably of 
all the nations concerned too. 
Jerusalem. 
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